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AVING obfcrvcd 
that Memoirs and 
Accounts of perfons 
the' not very conil- 
dcrablc, when writ- 
ten by themfclvcs, 
have been greedily 
lead , and often 
found ufeful} not only for the knowledge 
of things paft, but as cautions for the ^- 
B a turc: 




4 MEMOIRS. 

turc : I have chofen to imploy fome part 
of that leifure (which I have had by inter- 
vals, and which by reafon of decaying health 
and vigour I know not how to fpcnd bet- 
ter) in fetting down exadly and impartially 
all I could remember of my felf, fit to be 
made publick 5 a kind of picture left behind 
me to my friends and family, very like, tho' 
neither well painted, nor handfome. 

I fhall begin it at the age of feventeenj 
when hearing every where the Earl of Os- 
soRY commended, for being a Voluntier that 
fummer in a hot engagement at fea ; I went 
thither direftly, onboard that fliip, in which 
Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albe- 
marle jointly commanded the Fleet againft 
the T>utch. 

Their ufagc of me was fo civil, and the 
company on board them fo good : that (tho' • 
by a fudden ftorm that parted the two Fleets 
juft ready to engage, I loft fix weeks time 
there, at an age when it may be a great 
deal more pleafantly fpent) yet I ftay'd 'till 
the Fleet was laid up, not only without im- 
patience, but any fort of uneafinefs. 

Yet 'tis obfervable, that the firft night we 
came to London, the Lord Blany, Sir Tho- 
mas Clifford afterwards Lord Treafurer, 
2 Mr; 
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Mr. Henry Savill, and my felf (tho' fuch 
familiar friends, as to be very often together 
for many years after) were then fo fatiated and 
doy'd with each other by our being (hut up 
together fo long in one Ihip, that I remember 
we avoided one another's company at leaft for 
a whole month after i tho' except my felf, 
there could hardly be any more pleafant. 

While 1 was in that ftiip with Prince 
Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle, I 
obferved the latter to leave all things to the 
conduct and skill of the other ; declaring 
modeftly upon all occafions himfclf to be 
no Seaman. And yet there happened once 
a hot difpute between them, which will 
fhew fome part of that Dukes charader. 
When we firft efpied the "Dutch fleet failing 
towards us, our whole blue fquadron was 
aftern much farther from us ; fo that Pruicc 
Rupert thought it abfolutely neceflary to 
flacken fail, that they might have time to 
join us. But the Duke of Albemarle op- 
pofed it eagerly 5 undertaking that the fhip 
in which they were, with about twenty 
fhips more, would prove fufficicnt to beat 
all the enemks fleet 5 at Icaft:, hold them in 
play 'till the refl: of ours came up. The Prince, 
aftonifhed at fuch an unaccountable intrcpi- 

B 3 dity^ 
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dity, made us fmilc to fee him take on him- 
fclf the timorous, cautious, and prudential 
.part, \ which did not nfe to be his cuftom; 
he declared he would; never confent to fuch 
a rafhnefs as might very probably coft us the 
lofs of our Admiral's fliip, and confequently 
of our. whole fleet afterwards i which ob- 
liged the good old man to yield at laft, but 
with a great deal of rcluftancip. : y^ 

A s foon as tiic bloody flag was fet up, 
before the. ftorm arofe . which parted us, 
Mr. Savill and my felf being.on the quarter- 
deck, Tpied him charging a very little pif- 
tol, and putting it in his pocket : which was 
fo odd a fort of a weapon on fuch an oc- 
cafion, that we two could imagine no rea- 
fon for it, except his having taken a refolu- 
tion of going down into the powder-room 
to blow up the fhip, in cafe at any time it 
Ihould be in danger of being taken : For 
he had often faid he would anfwer for no. 
thing, but that we fhould never be carried 
into Holland : and therefore Mr. Savill 
and I, in a laughing way, moft mutinoufly 
refolved to throw him overboard, in cafe 
we fhould ever catch him going down to 
the powder-room. 

Our fleet happening afterwards to go 
near the fnore to take in frelh water, Prince 

iLu- 
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Rupert 'dined with a gentleman who lived 
thereabouts 5 ^d returning on board in a 
little boat with only the Lord Blany and 
my felf, there happened fo fudden and vio- 
lent a ftorm, that we did not like it 5 and 
Prince Rupert began to talk of Prince Mau- 
rice's being caft away by a like accident 5 
upon which, I could not but refleft on my 
family alfo, fince my grandfather and three 
of his brothers had been drowned. The 
Lord Blany hearing all this, made us fmile 
in the midft of our danger, by fwearing, 
that tho' he liked our company, he wifli'd 
himfelf out of it, and in any other boat 
whatfoever 5 fince he feared the ill fortune 
.of our two families wou'd fink him. 

This was the laft year of the firft T^utch 
War i yet before it ended, they burnt fomc 
of our beft Ihips at Chatham-, and dcfign'd 
to make a dcfcent upon our coafts, which 
occafion'd the raifing of fevcral independent 
troops of horfc 5 of which I had one given 
me, and was fo fooliflily fond of it, (being 
my firft military command) that I indured 
my quarters at "Dover as contentedly, and • 
was as forry for being disbanded upon the 
Peace, as if I had been a mccr foldicr of 
fortune. 

B 4 At 
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At the next meeting of Parliament, I 
received a writ to fit there ; and being known 
by every body to be younger by three years 
than the prefixed age for the voting in the 
Houfe of ^eersy it was oppofed by Alger- 
NooN Earl of Northumberland, who 
very gravely moved, that they would rather 
exclude Lords till fome years above the age 
of one and twenty, inftead of admitting one 
fo much younger. In this he certainly wias 
in the right i and I acquiefced in it the mcJrc 
willingly, becaufe that heat of youth (which 
was his objcdion) made me a great deal 
more inclined to fomething elfe, than to 
fitting there. Accordingly I followed it with 
too much eagerncfs, and without interrup- 
tion, 'till the fecond ^utch war : During 
this time, and heat of temper, I had the 
good fortune not to be ingaged in more 
than one quarrel 5 but that had fomewhat in 
it fingular enough to be related. I was in- 
formed that the Earl of Rochester had faid 
fomething of me, which, according to hi3 
cuftom, was very malicious 5 I therefore fent 
Colonel Aston, a very mettled friend of 
mine, to call him to account for it. He 
denied the words, and indeed I was foon 
convinced he had never faid them ; but the 

mecr 
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mccr report, tho' I found it to be falfc, o}y 
ligcd me (as I then foolifhly thought) to go 
on with the quarreler and the next day was 
appointed for us to fight on hsirfcback, a 
Way in England a little unufuaJ, but n was 
his part to chufe. Accordingly I and my 
Second lay the night before zt Knightsbridge 
privately, to avoid the being fccurcd at Lon- 
don upon any fulpicion $ which yet wc found 
our felves more in danger of there, becaufe 
we had all the appearance of Highway-men 
that had a mind to lie skulking in an odd 
Inn, for one night \ but this I fuppofe the 
people of that houfe were ufed to, and fo 
took no .notice of us, but liked us the bet- 
ter. In the rnorningwe met the Lord Ko- 
CHESTER at the pjiace appointed> who> in- 
ftead of James Porter whom he afTured 
AsTOK he would make his Second, brought 
an errant Life-guard-man whom no body 
knew. To this Mr. Aston took exception, 
upon the account of his being no^fuitable 
adverfary ; efpecially conftdqring how ex- 
treamly well he was mounted, whereas we 
had only a couple of pads: Upon which, 
we all agreed to fight on foot. But, as my 
Lord Rochester and I were riding into the 
next field in ordei; to it, he told me, that he 

had 
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had at firft chofcn to fight on horfeback, be- 
caufe he was fo weak with a certain diftem* 
per, that he found himfelf unfit to fight at 
all any way, much lefs a-foot. I was ex-r 
treamly furpriz'd, bccaufe at that time no 
man had a better reputation for courage 5 and 
(my anger againft him being quite over, be- 
caufe I was fatisfied that he never fpoke thofc 
words I refented) I took the liberty of re- 
prefenting what a ridiculous ftory it would 
make, if we returned without fighting 5 and 
therefore advifed him for both our fakes, 
efpecially for his own, to confider better of 
it 5 fmce I muft be obliged in my own de- 
fence to lay the fault on him by telling the 
truth of the matter. His anfwer was, that 
he fubmitted to itj and hoped that I would 
not defire the advantage of having to da 
with any man in fo weak a condition. I 
replied, that by fuch an argument he had 
fufficiently tied my hands, upon condition I 
might call our Seconds to be witneffes of 
the whole bufinefs 5 which he confented to, 
and fo we parted. When we returned to 
London-, we found it full of this quarrel, 
upon our being abfcnt fo long j and there- 
fore Mr. Aston thought himfelf obliged to 
write down every word and circumftancc of 

this 
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this whole matter, in order to fprcad every 
where the true reafon of our returning with- 
out having fought 5 which being never in 
the leaft cither contradifted or refentcd hj 
the Lord Rochester, intirely ruined his re- 
putation as to Courage, (of which I was reaJ- 
ly ferry to be the occalion) tho' no body 
had ftill a greater as to Wit j which fup- 
ported him pretty well in the world, not- 
withftanding fome more accidents of the fame 
kind, that never fail to fuccced one another 
when once people know a man's weaknefs. 

Within a few years after, a war againft 
the ^utch was again declared, tho' not 'till 
a fquadron of our (hips had endeavoured to 
intercept and furprile their Smyrna fleet a 
little unfairly : of which defign we failed 
very oddly, and by a fault that had certainly 
been punifhed under a wife adminiftration. 
Sir Edward Spragg, who heard nothing 
of the war, returned home in company with 
thofe very Smyrna merchants : and with his 
whole fquadron failing fafter than they, pa{^ 
fed by ours that lay in wait for them 5 and 
yet Sir Robert Holmes, our commander, 
and alone truftcd with the fecret, would not 
fo much as communicate it to Sir Edward 

Spragg, 
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Spragg, becaufe he muft have commanded 
both fqiiadrohs (as being the fuperiour of- 
ficer) and confequently deprive him of a 
prize, which, inftcad of that, proved an er- 
rant Tartar : For the Smyrna merchants, to- 
gether with their T^utch convoy, made their 
part good againft Sir Robert Holmes's fqua- 
dron 5 and fo got fafc home, meerly for want 
of Sir Edward Spragg's being called to his 
afllftance. 

The Duke of York, always eager after a 

military fame, and Admiral of England, 
commanded the fleet in perfon that fummer : 
which made me go a Voluntier once more, 
tho' I confefs not with half fo good a will 
as before i my heart being ingagcd violently 
at that time, and I can never forget the ten- 
dernefs of our parting. 

I waited on the Duke in his own fhipj,' 
where I intended to ftay 5 but meeting the 
Earl of OssoRY there, who was both my 
kinfman and friend, and commanded the 
VtEioryy a Second-rate fhip 5 he invited mc 
ic^ earneftly to be with him, that I ac- 
cepted his kindnefs 5 and afterwards found 
I could not have been any where elfe io 
well, on feveral accounts s fince no man 

ever 
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ever did more bravely than he^ on all oc* 
cafions. 

Soon after, I had ibme experience of 
the Duke's firmnefe in any refolution he had 
once taken s for tho' he grew fo very kind 
to me, as to favour me in much greater 
matters, yet I could never prevail on him 
to grant me one requeft, which at that time 
I thought it a little hard to be denied. My 
requeft was, that if in the next ingagement 
he perceived any fhip to fail of doing its 
duty, by reafon of her Captain's being killed 
(which was but too ufual) he would then 
fend mc an order to go on board and com- 
mand her immediately 5 whereby, inftcadof 
being an infignificant Voluntier, I might have 
an opportunity of doing the fleet fbme fer- 
vice, and of gaining fomc honour. But 
tho' he knew it well, and allowed the rea- 
fon of the thing, as being the only way of 
making the Voluntiers ufcful 5 yet he count- 
ed it too great an alteration of the fettled 
orders, which gave the Lieutenant in fuch 
a cafe the fame power which his Captain be- 
fore had, tho' fcldom found to make good 
ufe of it. 

Our 
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Our fcouts having been negligent, de 
RuiTER with his whole fleet furprized ours 
at Sputh'wold Bay ; fo that weighing anchor 
in great hafte, we had much ado to defend 
our felvcs from their Fire-fhips : DeRuiter 
himfclf was feen nobly to go in a boat from 
fliip to fhip, to direa: and animate his men, 
ordering all his fhips to attack only our great 
ones ; which, not being much above twenty, 
were hard put to it by fo great a number of 
theirs. Yet the enemy had no fuccefs to 
boaft of, except the burning our Royal James i 
which, having on board her, not only a 
thoufand of our beft men, but the Earl of 
Sandwych himfelf Vice- Admiral of ^^e- 
land, was enough almoft to ftile it a vidory 
on their fide, llnce his merit as to fca-afFairs 
was moft extraordinary in all kinds. He 
dmed in Mr. Digby^s Ihip the day before the 
battle, when no body dreamt of fightine, 
and Ihcwcd a gloomy difcontcnt fo contra- 
ry to his ufual chearful humour, that wc 
even then all took notice of it ; but much 
more, afterwards. 

p1 / VT'^ '^^° ^^' ^"" "^^^^^ of the 
^oyal Katherine, and had fent away her 

Captam Sir John Chichbly with moft of 

her 
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her men, to be kept prilbners in other ftiips i 
9, few only remaining there, whom they 
ftowcd under hatches, with a guard over them. 
But the boatfwain being among them, with 
his whittle encouraged the reft to knock 
down all thefentinclsfirft, and then to fall 
©n the 'Dutch above deck 5 by which brisk 
a^ion they redeemed that confiderablc fhip. 
The boatfwain's name was Small, whom 
I had opportunity of knowing well after- 
wards when I had the command of that fhip. 
He was a Nonconformifty always fobcr, meek, 
and quiet, (even too mild for that buftling 
fort of employment) and very often ^ave 
me an image of thofe enthufiaftick people 
vho did fuch brave things in our late Civil 
War : for he ftcmed rather a Shepherd than 
a Soldier ; and was a kind of heroe in the 
fliape of a faint. 

B UT the Duke of York himfelf had the 
noblcft (hare in this day's adion ; for, when 
his fhip was fo maim'd as to be made in- 
capable of fervice, he made her lie by, to re- 
fit, and went on board another that was 
hotly engaged, where he kept up his ftan- 
dard 'till fhe was difabled alfo j and then left 

her for a third, in order to renew the fight, 

which 
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which laficd from break of day till fun-fct/ 
About which time, the whole French fquadron 
hapjten'd to fail clofc by the Lord Ossory's 
fiiip ; and I well remember there did not ap- 
pear {o many (hot in them all, as in his 
Lordfhip's itngle fhip ; whofe condition there- 
fore was judged too bad to keep the fea any 
longer. I then found by experience in this 
engagement, how much there is of cuftom 
in the matter of courage, which makes old 
troops (b formidable : for in the morning 
when the enemy's great (hot came on both 
iidcs of us, I thought it impoflible to Tcapc 
without loiinga limb at leaft, and was ac- 
cordingly pretty uneafy i but, about the 
afternoon, when the broad-fides came only 
one way, though without interruption, I 
began to grow a little lefs fenfible of the 
danger, which yet I was very glad to fee 
ended at night. By that time I was very 
fufficicntly tired ,• but yet had much ado to 
flecp, by rcafon of the noife ftill founding 
in : my ears 5 which remained fo ' for fomc 
hours, juft as if the fliooting had ftill conti- 
nued. I obferved alfo two things, which 
I dare affirm, tho' not generally believ'd. 
One was, that the wind of a cannon-bullet, 

tho' 
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fiio' flying never fo near, is incapable of 
doing the leaf): harm ; and indeed^ were it 
otherwife, no man above deck would e* 
fcape. The other was, that a great fliot 
inay be fometimes avoided even as it flies, by 
dianging one's ground a little; for, wherl 
the wind fometimes blew away the fmbak> 
it was fo clear a fun-fliiny day, that we Could 
cafily perceive the bullets (that were half 
Ipent) fall in the water, and from thence 
bound up again among us ; which gives fuflfi- 
cient time for making a ftep or two on any 
fide 5 tho' in fo fwift a motion, 'tis hard to 
judge well in what line the bullet comes j 
which, if miftaken, may by removing cofl: 
a man his life, inftcad of faving it. 

As foon as I came to Londoriy (whi- 
ther I made all the hade imaginable for" 
reafons not hard to guefs) I found by 
my reception every where, that my Lord 
Ossory's kind and partial Letters had ar- 
lived there before me 5 for the King made 
me fome particular complements, and ofFer^ 
ed me the choice of commanding the 
Henry or the Royal Katherine s the Cap^ 
tain of the firfl: having been killed, and the 
other taken prifoner. I chofe the Katherme i 
and, fince 1 had been fo fond of a troop of 

Vol. U. C horfe;^ 
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horfe, 'tis no wonder I was now cxtr camly 
pleafcd with the command of a royal fliip, 
better in all refpcfts than my Lord Ossory^s, 
and of a rate above what I could have pre- 
tended to 5 for even he, who was fo much 
more confiderable on all accounts, had only 
a third rate fhip granted him at firft, where- 
as the Katherine was then the bcft of all 
the fecond rates. 
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MEMOIRS 

In the REIGN of 

CHARLES ir. 

HAVE found much 
more fatisfa£tion ^ 
and, I may fay, in- 
ftiuOion too, from 
thofe 0nali pieces of 
hiftory called Me- 
moirSj than in read- 
ing all the 6r«i and 
'^WiSBhKlot'iaas : the reafon of which would 
C 3 , <:?: 
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require a digreflion too long for this placed 
But my own experience of this, is fufficient 
to make me do as I would be done by, in 
a matter fo ealy for me 5 and to give as 
particular an account cf fome few things I 

, kpov/, as I fhoiild be glad to have from 
others, about thofe many confiderable aif^ 
fairs of which I am ienorant. 

That which confirii.s mc in the opinion, 

. th.it even this flight account will be in fome 
xneafurc ufcful, is the exact impartiality I 
am rcfolved to obferve in it. Tho', i con- 
fcfs, it rcmainec;a difficulty with me, a good 
while, how to lay afidc intircly, not only 
my inclinations, biit my obligations alfo 5 
which latter, methought, it was a kind of 
ina;Lrf;itudc to fufpcnd the thoui^hts of, tho* 

1 

but for a moment : Yet, without doing this, 

r 

I thouc^ht it would be js ridiculous to write 
(rho* like rnoft other authors) as to publifli 
ill) dreams or expofeall the follies of my 
own pafllons. 

Nor>viTHSTANDiNG this, I would 
not have all I fay, taken for infallible, ex- 
ccpt oi:!!v the matters of fad. For, as to the 
dcdgi^s of men, and the true rcafons of thei? 
acliuL% aiVairs of this world are like a dy^, 
wi:h iVuU'iy iuics on it, and one aameftcr 
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ran only fee thofe which are turnM toward^ 
him. But then, if others vould difcovct 
as much^ we might hope the true Memoirs^ 
would make a little amends for the frequent 
perjuriesy of our times i and in thofe at 
leaft we might find the truth, the whole 
truth, and ijothing but the truth. 

In the year 1672, Monfieur de Schom. 
BERG was invited into Englandy to command 
the new-raifcd army incanM|d on Black- 
heathy which at firft was unSr the * Duke 
of BiJcJK INGHAM Only, who had a com- 
miflion of Lieutcnant-Gencral. But he be- 
ing no great foldier, and on ill terms whh 
the Duke of York, who influenced all our 
military affairs at that time, it was thought 
convenient to join with him a perfon of fuch 
reputation as Schomberg. And he -was 
fhofen the rather, becaufe his advancement 
in France^ next to his own good conduct, 
was owing chiefly to the Duke of York, 
when in that fervicc: For by the ancient 
treaties between France and Scotlandy the 
Duke of Albany having always the difpofal 
of their Scotch Guards ; the French King 
made him the complement of leaving the 
commander of them to his choice, which he 
fixed on Monfieur de Schomberc^, 

* George Villers Duke of Buckingham, 

q + As 
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As foon as he arrived, partly on account 
of his great reputation and fuccefs in ^^r- 
tugaly and partly incouragcd to it by his 
friends, or rather the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's enemies, he refufed to ferve equally 
\vith him, and fo obtained a commiflion 
to be General ; upon whicli, a$ was expell- 
ed, the other quitted the fervice immedi- 
ately. ' ' ' 

J u s T at tIijM:ime the Duke of Monmouth 
was fetting up in France to be a foldier } 
and being fo favoured at Maefirtch by the 
French King, ^s jto have a fare and eafy 
attacque kept back on purpofe 'till his day 
came of commanding i the credit here of 
that adion, (tho* only a noble fort of pre- 
fcnt from that Prince's generoflty and friend- 
Clip for his Father) fufficed to give him a 
reputation ever after. Ojir fleet was now 
jready to fail, together with the new-raifed 
army, to make a defcent in Hollands the 
whole commanded in chief by Prince Ru^- 
PERT, with the title of Generaliflimo. 

I am apt to believe there never was feen 
before fo great a fleet, as this of ours when 
(he French fquadron join'd with it i con-p 
yoying 8000 Land-foldiers all fhipp'd in 
r|iiaU ve^Tels, 'whicli w^s fom? additioii tp 

;hc 
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Ac magnificence of fo terrible, and yet 
fo goodly a fpeaacle. 

The jreafoa why the Duke of York, 
whofc heirt was fet on fuch things, did 
not flune as the year before, at the head of 
all thcfc troops, was his refilling the Tcft 
pafTcd in Parliament the laft winter on pur- 
pofe to exclude him j fo that, as foon as 
ever his enemies had fet the fnare, he fell 

into it. * 

The Greyhoundy being the beft of thofc 
finaU veffels which accompanied the fleet, 
was chofctoi by Monfieur de Schomberg 
for himfelf and me, who happened to fervc 
m that expedition under him, and with 
whom I had the gpod fortune to live in 
fome familiarity and friendfhip. 

There being ofi:en occalion of our Ipcak- 
ing with other officers, who, in hazy-weather 
cfpecially, were at a lofs fometimes how to 
find out the Greyhound in the midft of fiich 
a multitude of other fliips j Monfieur de 
Schomberg inquired of me one day, if it 
might not be proper to hang up fomething 
for a fignal, by which all the Land-officers 
might know whither to repair, either to give 
account of their condition, or to receive 

his orders. I prcfently anfwered, that, tho' 

' laft 
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laft fummcr I had the honour of command- 
ing a great fhip, yet I was but a young Sea- 
man 5 and therefore only advifed him to 
confult with Clement the captain of the 
Greyhoundy who by right alfo was to be 
principally regarded in his own fliip. Cap- 
taiij Clement was fent for, and prefently 
Gonfcntcd to a thing which he thought not 
only reafonable but neceffary to prevent de- 
lays qr miftakes: which made the General, 
according to his jccuftomed civility, ask my 
confent to hang up in the Ihrouds one of 
the colours of my own regiment that hap^- 
pened to lie then on the deck 5 faying 
that he chofe fuch a fort of fignal, as more 
proper for him to make ufe of, than any of 
thofe which belonged to the Sea. But it 
! had not been fet up half an hour, whea 

both of us fitting together on the quarter- 
deck, heard a bullet whizzing over our heads, 
and another in the fame manner prefently 
after i at which we began to think cannon 
bullets that came fo near a little worth the 
minding j but were extremely furprizcd to 
perceive they came from the Admiral. 

By this time Captain Clement was a- 

larmed alfo i and he confirming the Geoe- 

^ ral's apprchcnfion of Prince Rupert s difli- 

' king 
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king his iignal, was fent immediately to ex* 
plain the occafion of its being fet up, and 
to receive the Prince's orders cither in that 
or any thing cKc, which fhould inftantly be 
obeyed. 

But the Prince in the mean time fcnt 
Lieutenant Whitly with his pofitive com- 
piand to pull down the flag 5 who arriving- 
on board the Greyhound juft after Captain 
Clement had been fent away, it was 
thought fo impoflible for the Prince to re- 
main unfatisfied after he fhould hear Cle- 
ment about it, that Whitly was defired 
to return with this refpedful anfwer. That 
if his Highnefs continued in the fame mind 
^fter hearing the occafion from Captain 
Clement, the flag (hould be taken down 
immediately. But the Prince, feeing Whit- 
ly's boat come from the Greyhound with- 
out the flag's being taken down, and Cap- 
tain Clement juft arrived on board him, 
in great anger orders him to be clapp'd in- 
to the bilboes, without fo much as hearing 
cither him, or his meffage : and commanded 
his Gunner to (ink the Greyhound imme- 
diately if the flag was not taken down. 

In fuch a cafe of extremity, the Volun- 
iicrs of quality on board the Prince took 

thp 
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the liberty of interpofing a little, and 
jured him to have only the patience of Ictr 
ting fome of them go prefently to the Grey-r 
houndy in order to prevent any miftindcr- 
ftandingj confidering that fome allowance 
might be made for a miflake in a land-oificcr 
and a ftranger. It was not hard for perfbns 
pf that rank (among vhom was the Earl of 
Carlisle, a Privy Coupfellor, and w^hat 
was moxe, a great friend of the Prince's) to 
be connived at in going immediately on 
board the Greyhound ; ajid it was as eafy 
for them to perfuade us all immediately to 
pull down our flag rather than be funk. But 
neither they, nor I, who was a little corir 
cerned with him in the ill ufage, were ^blc 
to pacify the General 5 who interpreted ali 
this harfh way of proceeding, as coming 
from an old pique in Prince Rupert, who 
was too well-bred otherwife to ufe an old 
acquaintance and a foreigner in fuch a bru^ 
tal manner, as he called it. 

The Court was inclined before, not tq 
be over-partial to Prince Rupert, who 
feem'd as jealous as any body of |ts grow- 
ing arbitrary by any great fuccefs oyer Hoi- 
Imdy though himfelf was Gencralifllni'o a- 
§ainft it ; and I was obliged to write an ac- 

count 
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count of it to the King To plainly and im- 
partially, that all the Prince's complaints on 
his fide were infignificant 5 which, added to 
his jealoufy of the Court, incited him to 
command away aU the land-forces to Tar- 
mouth ; where they lay incarapcd aU fum- 
mer by the fea-fide, without being ever re- 
imbarked, or able to do the leaft fcrvice. 
Monfieur de Schomberg obeyed, but took 
no leave of the Prince, and ingaged mepre- 
fcntly to carry him a challenge after, the ex- 
pedition was over 5 which the King pre- 
vented, tho' not out of kindneft to either 
of them : Por as he was unlatisficd with 
the Prince's conduft that fummer, fo Mon- 
fieur DB ScHOMBEkG's popularity, among the 
dififfcdcd gentlemen in the country, was 
linjuftly reprefented to his prejudice by fome 
Papifts there, who took his affable fort of 
behaviour (which he thought ncceffary in a 
ftrangcr, intending to fettle here) for a 
feftious defign of complying with the coun- 
ty P^"^- . ^ f e 
This was the caufe of the Duke of 

Monmouth's advancement ; for the Duke 
of York, efteeming his forwardncfs and m- 
cUnation to the war, thought him the fitteft 
pcrfon to be fet up againft Schomberg, 
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from whom he was now perfeftly alienated i 
and fo made his court to the King at the 
fame time by recommending his beloved 
Son to be at the head of our military af- 
fairs, v/hich himfelf hoped to influence ftiU 
by that means. Yet Schomberg's ftaying 
here, to which he was inclined by his dif- 
pofltion as well as religion, had been an in* 
vincible obflacle to all thefe defigns 5 if the 
difgufl: he took at being refufed the Garter, 
had not foon contributed to his leaving us 5 
which favour it feems he had long defired,' 
tho' fo privately, that I happened to receive 
the promife of it in his camp at Tarmouth^ 
without having the leaft imagination that 
my General had been my rival i who rc- 
fented it a little the more, becaufe it was 
then befliowed on one who was but a Colo- 
nel under him. Thus all things concurred 
with the Duke of Monmouth's ambition, 
as foon as Prince Rupert was out of favour, 
and the Duke of York out of capacity, by 
reafon of the late Teft againfl ^apifts. 

There was yet one thing more, which 
in exaftnefs I muft not omit, that much con- 
tributed to this young man's advancement j 
I mean the great friendfliip which the Duke 
of York had openly profcfTcd to his Wife> 

I a 
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a lady of wit, and reputation i wlio had 
both the ambition of making her husband 
coniiderable, and the addrefs of fuccccdmo* 
in it, by ufing her intereft in fo friendly an 
Uncle, whofc defign I believe was only to 
convert her. Whether this familiarity of 
theirs was contrived, or only connived at 
by the Duke of Monmouth himfelf, is hard 
to determine: But I well remember that 
after thefe two Princes had become declared 
enemies, the Duke of York one day told 
mc with fome emotion, as conceiving it a 
new mark of his nephew's infolencc, that 
he had forbidden his wife to receive any 
more vifits from him. At which I could 
not forbear frankly replying, that I who was 
not ufed to cxcufe him, yet could not hold 
from doing it in that cafc^ wilhing his 
Highnels might have no juftercaufe to com- 
plain of him. Upon which the Duke, fur- 
prized to find mc cxcufe his and my own . 
enemy, changed the difcourfe immediately. 

The firft ftep of the Duke of Monmouth's 
tiling to authority in the army, was his be- 
ing intrufted with the care, tho* not the 
command of it 5 which the Lord Arling- 
ton confentedto (notwithftanding in Fr/^/^r^, 

'tis a part of his province^^ as chief Secre- 
tary 
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tary of State) both in fricndfhip to him, and 
for his own cafe, fincc it favcd him the 
trouble of fuch affairs, without diminution 
either to his power or profit 5 fince all com- 
miffions ftill pafled through the Secretary's 
hands, and only orders now through the 
Duke's. The fecond advance he made, was 
the King's fending his commands to every 
Colonel that they ftiould obey all dire^ions 
which came from the Duke of Monmouth, 
This wanted but the formality of a com- 
miflion to make him an abfolute General ; 
and yet even thus far the Duke of York z€- 
iifted him, fo blinded he was by his fond- 
nefs of either husband or wife, or rather I 
think of both together. V 

But now an odd accident, only worth 
relating on that account, will let us fee the 
great uncertainty of court affairs, as well as 
the ignorance of thofe who moft commonly 
write of them 5 very gravely attributing to 
prudence, or providence, what is often no- 
thing elfe but humour, love, or jealoufy 1/ 
For, notwithftanding all this intimacy be- 
tween the Duke of York, and his Nephew j 
fuch a firm one, that even z,diicd: contrary 
intereft was unable to weaken s yet a Uttlc 
inconftancy in one of their Miftrcfe the? 

I in 
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in favour of a third pcrfon, was the acci- 
dental caufe of fuch a divifion between thcnb 
as never ceas'd till it coft one of them the 
hazard of his Crown, and the other that of 
his Life on a Scaffold. 

All which, in compliance with your 
commands, (hall be fct down freely and faith- 
fully, tho' not poillble to be recounted with- 
out too frequent mention of my felf. 

At our return from Tarmouthy the old 
Holland regiment was given me, and joined 
to another I had raifed 5 by which I re- 
mained in command after the peace, when 
all our new Colonels were disbanded. This, 
I fuppofe, made thofe two Dukes think of 
me foon after for commanding the firft regi- 
ment of Foot-guards, and defign'd the King 
fhould buy Colonel Russel out of it far 
that purpofe i having before prevailed with 
the good Lord Craven to let me come 
over his head, who commanded the fccond 
regiment. But juft while this was fettling^ 
the Duke of Monmouth, ever ingaged 
in fome Amour, falls into great Anger 
againft me, for an unlucky difcoycry that 
made too much noife in the Court at that 
time. 

Vol. H. D He 
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He had always great temper, and there- 
fore offered no affront on the place 5 but 
wanted not the cunning to revenge himfelf 
a better way, by privately obtaining a pro- 
mife of the King to let him have that com- 
mand which was defigned for mc : forcfcc- 
ing then his own would become void, and 
perhaps be given to me, he propofed the 
Earl of OssoRY for that, againft whom there 
could be no objedion ; fo flopping up my 
way in both places. 

The Duke of York having openly made 
us friends, fufpeded no fuch artifice and 
counterplotting in his Nephew as he found 
him but too capable of afterwards, in a 
much greater matter : Accordingly he thought 
it time to move the King about that altera- 
tion in the Guards, not in the leafl appre- 
bending a repulfe. For the King, tho' of 
more Wit than moft of thofe who influen- 
ced hun, had that Foible of his Family to 
be eafily impofed on $ fo that it was a con- 
ftant method among his Miniflcrs, firfl to 
fettle what they agreed to be done, and then 
offer it to the King 5 like an Aft of Parlia- 
ment, to which the negative voice is fcldom 
apprehended. 

2 ' Bur 
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But now that way of proceeding was 
the lofs of our bufinefs> and the deftgn mif^ 
carried only by the clofenels of its manage* 
inent : For, the King alTured his Brother, 
that never dreaming of this his propofal he 
was ingaged already, but yet to another of 
his great friends; and then naming him, 
wondred at his being no fooner acquainted 
with it. 

The Duke was pleafed to tell mc this 
prefently with great refentment, not only 
for my difappointment, but that an altera* 
tion Ihould be rcfolved on in the two bcft 
commands of the army, without his being 
firft acquainted with it. It was natural for 
a man who loft his pretenlion, nottoieflen 
this concern in the Duke; and therefore 
I, who during the Duke of Monmouth's 
quarrel to me, had often tried in vain to 
fhake his intereft in that Prince, would not 
lofe fo fair an occafton to part them for 
ever. 

I told him therefore of how little imi 
portancc my own (hare in this buiinefi 
was, which I found amply reconipcnfed by 
his being fo much concerned about it. But 
I confcfs'd my fclf cxtreamly troubled at 

D z another 
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another part of this affair, which gave mc 
a ftrangc fort of fufpicion. The Duke 
could not fail to inquire what it was, and 
with a feeming reluctance I explained it. 
That the Duke of Monmouth's own com- 
mand of the horfc life-guard, was better 
than Colonel Russel's regiment of foot* 
both for honour and profit 5 and therefore 
he would hardly change it thus, without 
fome ill defign, to which twenty four com- 
panies of foot might be more ufeful, than 
a fingle troop of horfe. 

That, difappointing of me, was not 
his only aim 5 fince he might have had that 
(atisfadion as well by getting the Earl of 
OssoRY into that regiment, without taking 
it himfclf by leaving a better poft for it. 

A s the Duke grew warm at this, I in- 
gag'd him more, by freely quitting my own 
pretcniion, if his Highnefs could find a trufty 
man for it, whom the Duke of Monmouth 
could have no pretence to oppofe, as he 
did mc, on account of our quarrel ; repre- 
fenting it to be a poft of fuch confequence, 
that, one day, perhaps, no lefs a thing than 
the Cto\f/i\ of England might depend on 
it. 

The 
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The Duke accepted 4^indly the laying 
down my pretenfion, and propofed fomc 
others for that command, but to no pur- 
pofe : For, the King rcproach'd him with 
oppofing a thing already fettled between 
Himfelf and his Son. Upon which almoft 
in defpair, he tried a little with my Lord 
Arlington, the Duke of Monmouth's 
great Advifcr at that time 5 freely making 
him underftand. That if the Duke of Mon, 
MOUTH would not dcfift of himfelf from 
preffing it any farther, he muft lofe his 
friendfhip, which had been fo ufeful to him 5 
and confequently, pay too dear a price for 
what was but a trifle in comparifon with it j 
To which, that dextrous Miniftcr replied 
fomcthing haughtily. That the Duke of 
Monmouth could not need his favour 
more than his Highnefs needed the King's* 
which he might hazard to leflen, by thus 
croifing his inclinations for fo beloved a 
Son. 

With this furprifing anfwcr from a Se- 
cretary of State, the Duke grew more con- 
cern'd than ever 5 and at laft was driven on 
the only expedient now left 5 which, in the 
firft place, ferv'd the Duke's intcrcft by fe- 
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curing that employment in fafe hands $ and, 
next, my own revenge, in keeping the Duke 
of Monmouth out of it. He was advifcd 
therefore to fend immediately for Colonc 
RussEL, who was very covetous, and by 
any means whatfoever, -u/js. by any money, 
to charm him out of his refolution to (ell 
his command i which the King was fo far 
ftom impoflng on an ancient officer of fuch 
merit and quality, that he kindly afliur'd him, 
no fuch change had ever been thought of, 
if Mr. RussEL himfelf had not ask'd the fa- 
vour of felling his command, for the good 
of his Heir. What paffed between the Duke 
and RussEL, is not hard to guefs ; for, the 
latter kept his command by pretending to 
the King, that, when it came to the point> 
he could not find in his heart to quit his 
fervice, and defired to die in it : But upon 
all this matter followed fuch an animofity 
between thofe two Princes, as will ferve 
to fiJl our Annals with the fatal efFeds of 
it, while yet this firft occafion of their breach 
is not like to be fo much as mentioned. 

The Turns of Court are fuch, that, after 
all this buftJe and compofition between us 
about this regiment of Guards s a third per- 

fon 
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fon not then thought of for fuch a com- 
xnznd, nor fo much as in the army, luckil/ 
got it from us both by tke Duke of York's 
being abfcnt in Scotland^ and Russel's quit, 
ting his intercft, on account of the Popifh 
Plot; and fo renewing his defirc to fell. 
The Duke of Monmouth at that time was 
in fuch disfavour, as to have his Govern- 
ment of Hull and Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Torkfbire given to me s which, with the old 
Holland regiment I had before, was already 
more than, being fo young, I could reafon- 
ably pretend to. The King therefore, at 
laft, bought that command of Colonel Rusl 
SEL for his other Son the Duke of Graf- 
ton. What appears in this Story moft re- 
markable, is the probability that in thofe 
early days the Duke of Monmouth had 
fome thoughts of what he attempted after- 
ward ; and the fufpicion of him thus acci- 
dentally infiifed into the Duke of York, 
was not without fome ground : Since that 
regiment confifted of Two thoufand four 
hundred men, a great part of our little army, 
always kept together; and quartered in L&rh 
dmy when the other few regiments were 
feparated into all the Garrifons oi England. 

D 4 This 
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This appcar'd ftifficicntl^ at King Charles's 
death, when it had not been impoffiblc for 
the Duke of Monmouth to fuccccd him, if 
he had then flourifhed in Court at the head 
of fo confidcrablc a regiment. 
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I SHALL begin my PREFACE with 
a VaradoXy and affure the reader mojt 
folemnfyy That neither favour nor 
faHiony interefi nor vanity, neither 
the defign of helping my friends ^ or of hurt- 
tng my enemies y have had the leaji fhare in 
this fmall undertakingy and (^which I con- 
fefs is fcarce credible in fo corrupt an age) 
that nothing under heaven but the fublick 
good had been able to have tempted me to 
expofe my quiet y and perhaps my reputation^ 
among a crowd of fuch impertinent fcriblers 
as at this time fw arm among us. But it be- 
ing a little unreafonable for me to expeii 
your belief of fo unufual ajincerityy only on 
the bare word of a fir anger j 'tis necejfary 
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fy that which followSy to convince tny im- 
partial r coder y that 1 was really moved fy 
this honejl dejtgn j becaufe there could be 
indeed no other temptation to undertake it. 
For I am extreamly fenfible that the book 
I am about to anfwer is written not only on 
a very plaujtble fubjeB, but with all man- 
ner of advantage and eloquence -, md wit 
an eloquence only full of fallacious colours', 
that fall off as foon as brought to the light 
of a ftriei examination j but of as good and 
filid reafins as that caufe will bear s a caufe 
too that muft b( acknowledged not unwor- 
thy offo able an advocate : For what is 
more felf -denying and meritorious y than to 
difoblige both parties <7/Whig tf»/ToRY, 
in order only to maintain the dijtnterefled 
name tf/ Trimmer? What is more prudent 
than t6 avoid thofe enticing partialities m 
either handy by fleering fo right in the mid- 
dlcy unprevailed on by the ftrongefl temp- 
tations ? What is more vertuous and noble^ 
than to keep out of all extr earns y and to 
remam in that golden mean ii-here alone they 
fay vertue is always to be found? I fbquld 
fill go on in our Trimmer's praife, if / 

werfi 
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ivere not afraid of being thought a flatterer % 
and that perhij^s the reader might compare us 
to our late noble duellijis^ who inftead of en- 
gaging heartily, agreed to fet up for heroes f 
by gi'ving each other a few flight hurts, and 
a world of commendations. Befides this^ I 
am but too fenjible of a greater difadvantage^ 
which lies in the mighty difference there is 
between writing firji on any fubjeBy and 
anjwering what is already written s the 
thought of invention in the writer, and the 
novelty of it to the reader, are fuch great 
advantages on one fide, that more than or- 
dinary skill is neceffary on the other, to keep 
up the combat with any tolerable reputation* 
But I am comforted and armed againft all 
thefe difencouragements, by the great value 
I have for my adverfary, by whom it were 
no Jbame to be worjled, and by my caufe^ 
for which I fhould think it fome glory to 
Juffer, out of my too much zeal to maintain 
it : And though I call him my adverfary^ 
His by cuflom, and for diJiinHion fake, Jmce 
I doubt not but we both contend alike for 
truth, and for the benefit of our dearefl coun- 
try i and therefor Cy furely, have no more 
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reafon to be angry with one another, than 
any two adventuters who fearch for the 
fame treafure, tho' in different minest andhy 
differed methods. 
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The CharaSfer of a ToKr^ (fc. in 
1679. In ^nfwer to That of a 
Trimmer, and written at the 
fame Time^ but never printed. 

N the firft place I 
muft lay down one 
nsccflary Obfctva- 
tion to be remcm- 
bred throughout this 
whole difcourfe,that 
a multitude of wife 
and vcrtuous fayings 
arcfo intermixed with our Trimmer's par- 
ticular 
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ticular opinions, that it is indeed the prin- 
cipal part of my work only to diftinguifh 
thofe uncontroverted points from the reft. 
And I cannot imagine why fuch plain unde- 
niable truths arc afferted with fo much clo- 
quence, unlefs in them to wrap up the more 
dangerous opinions, which otherwife could 
hardly be fwallowed by any unprejudiced 
reader. I confefs I fo much reverence his 
good reafoning fometimes, that I cannot but 
grieve at his bad ; and am aftonifti'd to find 
the fame man capable of fo unequal a mix- 
ture : yet after all, fuch is human nature at 
the beft, and who alas can help it ? Wc 
were not men but angels, if we always 
thought as wifely as this Trimmer does 
fometimes 5 but I muft have leave alfo to fay^ 
we fhould be fcarcely reafonable creatures, 
if fuch groft errors as his are, could be ca- 
pable of deceiving us : however the very 
good refledions that he makes fometimes, 
deferye excufe for his bad ones i which alfo 
at the fame time they arc condemned, yet 
claim methinks a kind of refpeft due to fucli„ 
illuftrious criminals. 

T o begin the trial, 1 join iffue with him 
in believing it a fault of government, when 
they at the bar fcem to difbate laws, that 

is^ 
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is, domineer over thofc on the bench ; but 
ibre 'tis not fo great a proof of learning in 
the lawyer, and of ignorance in the judge> 
as of arrogance in the one and remiffnefs in 
the other. Nor can I fee why a criminal's 
own profeftation of his innocence, niay not 
be as good an argument at any time to prove 
it, and perfuade the people to believe it, 
as the reputation of his advocate, tho* never 
fo learned, who is bound to plead for him 
or any body elfe that gives him a fee. Sure, 
neither the perfon accufed, nor he that pleads 
for him, can in reafon be fo credible in 
their own cafe, as the Twelve Judges, whom 
the wife always fubmit to, if they arc able 
ones, in reafon i and if they are ignorant, 
in prudence j becaufe in all matters whatfo- 
ever, there muft be fome perfons refer'd to 
on both fides, without appeal to the Peo- 
ple 5 who, tho* perhaps in other matters, as 
trade, &c. they feldom miftakc their in- 
tereft, yet can never be fuppofed impartial 
and judicious in cafes of this kind : There- 
fore my Lord Bacon obferves well. That 
in a Judge, popularity is a greater fault than 
bribery 5 becaufe every body is capable of 
flattery, but few of making prefents. So 
that all which the Trimmer fo enlarges on. 
Vol, II. E amounts 
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amounts to no more than this> That 'tis bet- 
ter for a nation to have honeft and learned 
judges, than ignorant and corrupt ones $ 
and what Tory denies it ? Only in this the 
Tory is, fure, the more reafonable, that 
tho* he would never advife his Prince to 
choofe ill men for judges, he would a$ little 
put the people on difliking them when once 
chofen, and would attribute fuch a mifcar- 
riage or rather misfortune only to his Prince's 
not being omnifcient, and confequently ca- 
pable of being miiinformed or impofed on. 
Now, methinks, this is more confiftcnt with 
what our Trimmer fays afterwards, than he 
is with himfelf ,• for certainly the way to 
fuch a happy fettlement between King and 
People/ as that one of them fhould be al- 
moft ready to adore the other, is not to 
quarrel with his proceedings, but rather to 
cxcufe them, tho' never fo faulty 5 for tho' 
our Trimmer is fo zealous a Courtier, as 
he would have his King admired like a 
God, 1 fuppofc he does not expert he fhould 
really be one, that is, free from all manner 
of frailties. 

What our Trimmer fays about Armies 
is unanfwerable, when they are employ- 
ed not for defence of the Government, 

but 
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but cither to fct up a falfc title, or opprcft 
the fubjeds under a good one. But there is 
a meaning in this cafe^ and for all the 
Trimmer's pretence to moderation, the un- 
dcrftanding Tory only fhews it, who would 
have foldicrs enough to proteft the Govern- 
ment, but not to invade it : and therefore 
our army in England (tho* perhaps our great 
officers may not approve it, and 'tis no mat- 
ter, lince their advice in State-matters is not 
like to be asked) augmented as it is, and 
well difciplined as it ought to be, is but an 
afliftance to the Tq/fe-Camit^fusy and a 
General, in efFed, does but obey a Confta^ 
ble. Upon this ground I dare conclude^ 
that a competent force in defence of the 
King's perfon and prerogative, is as necefia* 
ry a fupport to the Government, as the Law- 
courts are in PFeftminfter-hall : But who can 
help it if the Trimmer's eyes are fo daz'led 
with the glittering of a little army on Putney- 
heath-, and his ears fo ftunn d with trumpets 
and kettle-drums, that he has quite forgot- 
ten the oppofition that has been made thcfc 
laft fifty years, to the undoubted right of the 
Crown, and confequently to the peace of 
the Nation. Let him but think well of the 
fadious and republican principles among 

£ Z U5j 
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us, and of the unparalleird boldnefs our na- 
tion always (hews in the worft defigns as 
well as the bcft 5 and my good opinion of 
our Trimmer gives me almoft an afliirance, 
that he will conclude ten thoufand foldiers 
arc now as neccflfary to the King's fafety, 
and the people's quiet, as ever the band of 
penfioncrs and yeomen of the guard were 
heretofore. And I am confident he will 
believe that, as .in times of great oppreillon 
arid injuftice, it would not be indecent for 
the Houfe of Commons to defire moderate 
laws for their future prefervation againft ir, 
and that they ought not for that to be fuf- 
peded of rebellion 5 fo when the baliance is 
too much on the other fide, and Kings only 
are in the danger, 'tis fure at Icaft as fitting 
and as reafonable for thehi to cncrcafe their 
guards and ftrength, which ought not to 
breed the leaft fufpicion in their fubjcfts* 
So that 'tis not the ufe, but illufe of Armies 
that can be reafonably complained of 5 and 
the Trimmer is forced to confcfs, the bcft 
things are fubjed to that fometimes i fince 
he cannot deny that misfortune to have hap- 
pened even in Parliaments themfelves. 

I am entirely of the Trimmer's opinion 
as to prmting of Books only on one fide, 

and 
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and think it a very naufeous partiality i and 
for that very reafon I approve of the pub- 
liihing thofe on the Crown's part at prefent, 
to counterpoife the much greater numbec 
written of late on the people's, till at laft 
fuch a happy fettlement may follow, that it 
will be, I hope, as prepofterous to write a 
book in defence ofloyalty, as of rebellion \ 
no man in the world doubtii^ the one, or 
endeavouring the other. Tis true, indeed, 
that perpetually cramming down peoples 
throats even the bed diet, is enough to make 
their ftomachs rife againft it s but I hope the 
Trimmer will not propofe a thing fb par* 
tial, as to let all the libels remain unan* 
fwered, though I confefs, moft of them de«* 
ferve to be fo. 

I am alfo as much as the Trimmer againft 
dividing the Sovereignty with any the near^ 
eft Kindred, much lefs with AfTemblies 5 but 
think neither England nor Mufiavy good 
inftances of its inconvenience, which yet 
muft be attributed only to our good fortune i 
and that being nothing but fome le(s ob- 
ferved caufe, I will endeavour to inform the 
reader as to England ; and leave the famous 
pen of Sir Peter Wyche to do as much 
for MufcQVjf, 

E 3 It 
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It has fo happened here, that the only 
Brother and Heir of the Crown is a Prince 
indefatigable both in peace and war, and a 
zealous induftrious Minifter of State : This 
draws, as one may well imagine, a multitude 
of dependers after him, and in another Sub* 
jed would have been counted a meritorious 
fervice to his King and Country 5 but in 
one fo nearly related to the Crown, is fuA 
fcGtcd of ambition and defign, by fome of 
thofe who judge at a diftance. But I refer 
the Trimmer and my fcif to all thofe who 
approach him nearer, if ever there was acon^ 
dud more difinterefted, more humble, or 
jnorc fubmiffi vcly obedient 5 which I confels 
is fo extraordinary a thing, that I cannot 
blame the Trimmer for fo prudent a prc-^ 
caution, it not being a Politician's bufinefe 
jp depend on Miracles. 

I concur intircly in believing it hardly 
poflible that any foreign dangers fliould be 
too fudden for a Parliament's affembling ; 
but furc 'tis not impoffible for affemblies to 
be fadious and dilatory, even bribed to be 
fOy by that very power which produces the 
danger ? What if this fhould happen i Why, 
the Trimmer himfelf cannot but admit of 
the remedy j (and to Ihew my compliance 

in 
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in requital of his) he cannot more approve 
the thing, than I do his Alence concerning 
it. For 'tis a Sanctum Saniforum to be ap- 
proached but feldom even by Princes, and 
then too with fear and reverence. I agree 
alfo with the Trimmer as to Parliaments in 
general, and think no King of England, 
without their concurrence, can be either great 
abroad, or abfblute at home i and fo I have 
done with his opinions about Laws and Go« 
vernment : My next work is to confider what 
he fays of Religion. 

And here I muft give that due applaufe 
which our Trimmer deferves, fince nothing 
can be more reafonable, more good-natured 
and moral, than all his refledions on the R(h 
man CathoUcks and the late pretended Plot^ 
which he fays ought no more to involve 
the whole party, tho' it were real, than the 
Gunpowder-treafon did before i becaufe if 
the crimes of particular men, were charge:- 
able on all thofe who profefs the fame prin- 
ciples, what might not Atheifts and Infi- 
dels objeft againft Chriftianity it felf, there 
being no fed in it free in all its members 
from moft horrid impieties. I doubt not 
but our Trimmer's fo laudable moderation 
ia ?his particular, has already found its re- 

£ 4 war4 
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Vard in that great fatisfaftion which being 
in the right moft commonly brings along 
with its for, before this time, he cannot 
but with all the world be convinced of the 
innocence even of the moft fu(peded Ca- 
tholicks : how neceffary then was his cau- 
tion, not to profecute ail the reft for their 
fakes! But as he goes on in deploring the 
hard condition of them, and other diffenters j 
as if there was no remedy but patience for 
the unreafonable feverity of laws, 'till a Par- ' 
liament thought fit to repeal them, tho' every 
man alive ftiould groan under the oppreflion : 
fure the Tory in this appears the more pru- 
dent, who can find a happy expedient in 
that eflfential neceffary power belonging to 
all forts of Government, for granting any 
temporary difpqnfation from penalties too 
hard to be inflifted, and too heavy to be 
^dured. 

And when we confider how the very 
law of nature allows,, nay, obliges us in 
ibme extraordinary exigents, to kill another 
rather than fuffer fome fort of oppreflion 
and violences and that confequently every 
man in fuch cafes hath a dilpenfing power 
within him felf to break the law, deferving 
rather reward than paniftimcnt for fo doing - - 

Who 
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Who then can doubt that Government (hould 
be lb deficient^ as to want a Power of pre- 
ferving it fclf, which 'tis againft nature for 
any private man to be without 5 and if this 
is requifitc in fome cafes, who is fo fit to 
judge of thofe as the fppreme Magiftratc, 
entrufted with the whole executive power 
of a nation > For, to join aifemblies with 
him in this, tho' I approve it in his legif- 
lative capacity, is the fame as to exclude all 
power of dilpenfing in any cafe whatfoever 5 
finceit fuppofes only fuch as cannot admit 
of due time for the flow deliberation of af- 
lembli^s s or when thofe aflemblies are too 
much poflcfs'd with paifion or prejudice. 

I agree, and am glad whenever I can do 
fo, with his defpifing the affiftance of a 
drunken club, tho' made fo by no other 
health than the King's, and I think fuch a 
mixture of affedation and difbrder deferves 
rather a conftable'$ ftaff, for its difperfing 
and punifhment, than a blue ribband or a 
great title for its countenance. But I cannot 
think a Pulpit as iniignificant as a Tavern, 
unlefs I faw one of fuch a club get into it ; 
becaufe I know no reafon fo good for the 
appointing preachers once a week to enter- 
tain the people, as the teaching them mora- 
lity. 
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lity, a principal part of which is obedience 
to magiftrates.^ 

After this, our Trimmer obferves 
that 'tis a little partial to confider Catho- 
licks always as good fubjeds, and other diC- 
fenters as bad ones 5 when we may remem- 
ber each of them has had their turn of be- 
ing fometimes loyal, and fometimes rebel- 
lious. Now I am afraid, our very Trim- 
mer himfelf is fomething partial 5 for tho' I 
am far from believing Vapijisy or any fort 
of people whatfoever, fo perfed as to be in- 
capable of ill defigns 5 yet I muft needs ob- 
fcrve with all the world, that of late years, 
and within this nation (which fure are the 
moft confiderablc 'precedents to us) Roman 
Catholicks have been all moft remarkably 
loyal i and I wifh I could fay as much for 
all other diffenters. But there is little need 
of defending the Catholicks any longer againft 
ou5 Trimmer, who has faid more for them, 
than ever they did for themfelves i in fliew* 
ing us how plainly 'tis their intereft, as much 
as any other mens whatfoever, to fupport 
this Government and defend it from all 
ufurpations even of Rome it fclf, if ever it 
fliould attempt any ; and I think when4«» 
tereft tics men to obedience, 'tis a very urn 
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reafbnable jealoufy to fufped them. But I 
will now pafs with the Trimmer to things 
abroad, and agree with him in thinking it 
a very melancholy profpeft. 

I am fenfiblc, even to an anxiety of nund, 
of our giving all the advantage imaginable 
to the enemies of the Englijb nation abroad^ 
by our perpetual difagreement at home ; and 
(according to the Scotch manner of proceed- 
ing againft criminals) I conclude with him 
firft as to the crime, which I think horrid 
beyond a name, and then afterwards examine 
calmly who is the unexcufable criminal : In 
order to which inquifition, I muft truly and 
impartially ftate the cafe. A King and Par- 
liament arc difagi'eeing upon mutual jealou- 
fies5 the King apprehends any oppofition to 
FrancCy for fear the Parliament fhould either 
not fupply him fuffieiently to maintain it, 
or elfe take that advantage of exafting too 
much from the Crown. Pn the other fide 
the Parliaments are hearty towards fuch an 
oppofition, becaufe 'tis the nation's intereft, 
and are fui^ciently refolved to maintain it^ 
but at the fame time are afraid of the King's 
employing their fuppUes another way. Now 
as I cannot deny but 'tis the French King's 
intereft to tempt Him any way, if it were 

poffiWe^ 
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pofllblc, and to increafe his fufpicion of Par- 
liaments 5 fo the Trimmer alfo muft needs 
own, that the fame foreign Power is as 
bufy in the Houfe of Commons, to widen 
the breach on that fide too : and thus is a 
mighty Monarch with both hands tearing 
us filently in pieces, and widening thofe 
very wounds, which we have firft given our 
fcivcs. But is it fair? is it juft? is it impar- 
tial (as a Trimmer pretends to be) to im- 
pute ail thefe inconveniences to the Court 
alone, who are no more capable of helping 
it, without a Parliament's compliance ; than 
the Parliament is, without the King's con- 
defcenfion in maintaining the Englijb inte- 
reft againft the Frenchj at their fo earneft 
defires \ But fince things muft needs con- 
tinue thus, 'till one fide a little fubmits, is 
it hard to determine which fhould firft yield i 
the Children, or the Father \ the Subjefts, 
or the Sovereign ? the Parliament, or the 
King? 

I hope our Trimmer's veneration for his 
country is no idolatry, for I cannot hold 
from kneeling down by him, and kifling 
our mother Earth with all the tendernefs 
imaginable, for which I have a good fub- 
ftantial realbn, as plain as the Clown who 

taught 
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taught it me 5 and that is, bccaufc I have 
my livelihood here, and thefe foreign tref- 
paffcrs would be apt to take it from me i fo 
that I too, without pretending to be a Hero, 
would rather die generouQy in defence of 
my Country, than ftarve infamouny after 
the lofs of it. Therefore, whenever the 
Trimmer can perfuade the Parliament to 
give money enough for a Fleet againft France, 
the Tory will engage to go a volunticr in 
it rather than command the Kitchm Tatcht 
to any grand Louis of them all : fo I hope 
we are agreed as to that point. But whereas 
our Trimmer infmuates a little artificially, 
that our fcttlement at home is Hightcd only 
in order to aflift the French dcfigns abroad ; 
I muft confcfs that our divifions on this fide 
of the fca, contribute fufficiemly to thofe 
on the other J but who can help it? Tis 
certain, thefc two misfortunes go together j 
and England cannot be embroil'd, without 
Flanders being almoft conquered; but is 
this divifton here the effed, or rather the 
caufe of that Monarch's ambition? To lay 
'tis the effcd, is fo ftarp a cenfure on our 
nation, that I dare not be fo bold as our 
Trimmer is, only to hint at it , and my 
blood rifes at the very thought ; But this I 
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dare fay, bccaufe 'tis manifcft, that if the 
ambition of France has caufcd our diforders 5 
a Kingdom cannot be fo betrayed, unlefs its 
King be fo too. Which of his fubjcds ought 
moft to be fufpefted in fuch a cafe, I will 
not determine s but whoever they are, may 
they be thrown out, like Jonas, to allay 
the ftorm, and be forced to feek a fhelter 
with that great Leviathan. The Tory is 
content, nay defirous to fearch every cor- 
ner, even of the Court it felf, where fure 
he cannot long be hid, becaufe the Prince is 
a thoufand times more concern d to find jiim 
out, than any of his moft fufpicious fubjeds 
can be : but pray let us have faif play to 
fearch other places too, and not believe this 
French Monarch fo extravagantly afpiring, 
as to fcorn the bribing any body below a 
Minifter of State 5 he is very well bred 5 and 
we know his condcfcenfion fuch, that the 
meaneft member of xh^ Houfe of Commons 
need not defpair of being acceptable in his 
fight. 

The conclufion of our Trimmers dif. 
courfe is very properly called fo, becaufe it 
feems impoflible to carry a fallacy further, 
or difguife it better 5 and therefore I hope it 
will not put him out of his fo much boaft- 

cd 
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cd moderation, if I ftrip it of all thofc ar- 
tificial colours, and cxpofc it to the World 
in its mifhapcn nakcdncfs : Then we fliall 
quickly fee the difference between the home- 
linefs of Error, and that amiable Truth fo 
much celebrated, by our Trimmer, who 
alas miflakes deformity for her, and fecms 
in his rapture as extravagantly doting as the 
humorous Lieutenant, when he took his old 
King for a plump girl of fifteen. 

What do men ail, cries our Trimmer, 
thus to rail at moderation, and to fay Trim- 
mers are even worfc than rebels ? It looks, 
fays he, as if they were aiming at fomc vi- 
olent extream, incompatible with all difcre- 
tion and moderation. This now has an ap- 
pearance of reafon, and feems fair at a di- 
fiance 5 but, well confider'd, is but a cloud 
of fallacy, without any fubflantial force of 
argument. Suppofe a father or mafkr finds 
himfelf opprefs'd by any fort of ill ufagc, 
and accordingly implores the help of his 
children or fervants, who yet all the while 
fland carelefs by with a moft provoking indif- 
ference, rather feeming to infult over his need 
of their alTiflance, than eager to relieve him 
by it : They, flill unconcerned, behold their 
parent or mafter ftruggling with his adver- 

^ faries^ 
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Tarics, and extrcamly fuffeiring either by fuitS 
of Law or perfonal Violence, or by any o- 
thcr way you caii fuppofe a man abufed : 
The good man himfelf, nay^ all the world, 
accufcs thefe lukc-warm friends, thofe infa- 
mous fervants, thefe dnnatural children, of 
being fo fliamefuliy unconcerned in all thefe 
quarrels. May not they as well anfwel: for 
themfelves, what does this man ail i What 
does the world mean to find fault with our 

« 

moderation, is it not a. vertue i is it not a 
%n of fcnfe as well as ^uftice to be ever 
impartial i Let us leave this parent, this ma- 
fter to his own ftrength, and let that help 
him out of all his troubles : why fhould wc 
take part on either fide > O but then the good 
man is enraged more againft them than all 
his enemies. And can we blame him > what 
can they fay for themfelves ? Why only this j 
Is he driving, fay they, at any ftrange ex- 
tream ? does he defign to beggar all his neigh- 
bours, to aflault his acquaintance, to abufc 
all^ the world, that he expeds wc fhould 
aflift him on all occafions ? 

Now let any man judge if this be a 
laudable moderation in thefe cold friends h 
A bleffcd ferenc temper above the clouds of 
paffion and partiality? Or rather, an un-. 

worthy 
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worthy and unnatural coldnefs^ for thofe 
whom they ought to be inclined to believe 
in the right, and to proteft, tho' never fb 
much in the wrong i Suppofe the quarrel 
began on our parents fide j fuppofe he was 
contentious 5 (which is laying the objedion 
as hard as can be) yet are we at liberty ei- 
ther to help or hurt him, as our fancy leads 
us i Are we not tied to his affiftance more 
firmly than foldiers are to their General by 
a little pay 5 and not to examine the caufe 
fo much as the kindred 5 lince our reafon 
and our reverence ought to conclude the beft 
of fuch things which we cannot be able to 
judge of, fo well, as he whom God and Na- 
ture have fct over us i 

Another Fallacy is endeavoured to be 
put on us, by fhewing the great limitation 
a King lies under, and the extraordinary lef- 
fening of his authority, when once it enga- 
ges for one party of his people, towards the 
deftrudion of another j which our Trim- 
mer calls, fhrinking from a great Monarch, 
into the Head of a Faftion-j and therefore 
he is extreamly troubled for fuch a diminu- 
tion of his Prince's power. Now I confefi, 
this appears to me juft as if a highway-man, 
overtaken by a hue and cry, fhould ftand 

Vol. n. F at 
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at bay, and thus pretend to wheedle tfacr 
purfuing conftable. What! will you, reve- 
rend Magiftrates ! (for 'tis time to give good 
words) who are entrufted by the nation with 
the publick peace and tranquillity, and there- 
fore not only flxengthened with ample power, 
but adorned with awful ftafFs of authority : 
What ! will you be thus partial to thefe 
witnefles, to thefe fliabby fellows who pre-' 
tend to be robbed, as to fall on us who ne- 
ver faw your faces before ? This is making 
your felves the Heads of a purfuing rabble^ 
who one day perhaps niay be indited of a 
riot for fo abufing us I need not ap- 
ply the comparifon, becaufe the thing fpeaks 
it felf. And whereas our Trimmer blames 
people for fo monopolizing a Prince's fa- 
vour, that a poor Trimmer can get none 
of it i I confefs 'tis true, but methinks not 
very ftrange. I allow his Simile to hold 
good, that not only thefe Statefmen, but 
any other men in the world, even Trim- 
mers themfelves, would engrols the very 
funfhine^ with the hazard of being burnt, in 
cafe there w^ere not enough of it for every 
body > And, for my part, tho' 'tis a great 
fault in mankind, I cannot but charitably 
forgive it 5 becaufe I am one of th*t race 
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myfclfj and bad is thcbcftofusall. Whig, 
Tory, and Trimmer^ 

But here he advifes us cxtireamly wclii 
not to opprefs the people, which, tho' a 
dull heavy beaft, may yet at laft be enraged 
with fuch burning cupping-glaflcs. In re-* 
turn to his kindnefs I will put him alfo in 
mind, that 'tis every whit as dangerous to 
wake a fleeping Lidn j it being a great deal 
better to feed quietly by him than infolently 
tread on him, or fo much as fcem to flight 
Jiim : For, tho' 'tis eafier for himfelf as well 
as others to lock up his claws, and lie in 
quiet 5 yet if too much difturbed, perhaps 
he may grow peevifli, and think it better 
once for all to rouze up his anger to pur- 
pofe, than to be fretted and provoked per- 
petually. 

And now, becaufe the very name of a 
Tory has been given to intimate a mixture 
of ignorance and barbarity 5 it will not be 
unneceffary to give a fhort account of his 
opinions, that are fuppofed to be fuch terri- 
ble bugbears J though indeed they can frighten 
none but very children in politicks. Firft, 
As to Religion, he does not believe it a 
mccr engine of Government, invented only 
by the fear of fools, and improved fmce by 
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the wifilom of Magiftratcs 5 but yet he thinks 
it not below the divined Laws, to fecond 
or rather fanftify thofe made by our fupe- 
riors i and he can never imagine any Reli- 
gion likely to bring us to heaven, which 
hinders us from living peaceably and con- 
tentedly on earth. So that if principles of 
obedience to government be not the fure 
mark of a good religion (becaufe then Ma- 
homet s might pafs as well as another) yet 
any that makes a difturbance is to be counted 
a bad one, and not fit to be fufFered in a 
community of reafonable creatures. 

And though he is thought fuch a Bigot 
of Monarchy, 'tis only where its long fettle- 
ment among us gives it a juft title to our 
defence, and veneration : But all this while 
he thinks a fubjed of Venice would be as 
guilty in Ihaking that auguft fabrick of Ari- 
ftocracy, as any of our Innovators can be 
here 5 becaufe the reafon is the fame, and 
the general quiet as much difturbed. He 
thinks obedience to Kings, as to Parents, a 
moral, nay, a divine law 5 and that we are 
tied to obferve it as much by our intereft, 
as our duty 5 and that in this, as in all other 
anions of morality, the publick convenience, 
in which our own is comprehended, ought 

to 
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to be thought the bafis of the ftridcft obli- 
gation* Let not therefore any body imagine 
the Tory fo partial or fo blind, as not to 
fee faults in his fuperiors, becaufe he only 
ftghs in lUence, and is rather afliamed than 
angry at it. For he thinks that taking pub- 
lick notice of it is as ill-bred and unwife, 
as a man's telling his own wife of her be* 
ing painted in the Drawing-room ^ which 
is not fo likely to perfuade her out of that 
fault, as to provoke her into another of a 
more dangerous nature. Nay, the Tory 
thinks fometimes the Prerogative it felf too 
much exalted, and is afraid of its breaking 
with being flxctch'd too high, as inftmments 
are in danger under unskilful hands. But 
even in fuch a cafe, when Liberty is like 
the keeper's daughter at the Tower, fallen 
under the Lion's paw i 'tis prudence to have 
patience, and nothing can fo endanger her 
as to attempt her refcue. No doubt but 
there are evils in all governments $ but th^ 
leffer ones of being unwifely governed, arc 
a thoufand times to be preferred to thofc 
of Anarchy a^d a Civil War. Then as to 
foreign affairs, the Tory is as zealous as 
any body for the honour of his nation 5 and 
thinks the quiet of it, efpeciallyfor the fa- 

F J ture^ 
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turc, depends on our maintaining that ho, 
nour gcneroufly, tho' with a little fceming 
inconvenience. But as the Tory would be 
loth to fee his Prince engaged in amity with 
any enemies to his country, fince then they 
muft be his too, whatever they may pretend 
to the contrary : fo he would not have a 
Parliament fo pofitivc, though never fo much 
in the right, as to grow impofers inftcad of 
counfellors. A King ought to be perfuadcd 
fometimes, but never violently prefs'd to 
any thing 5 for, befides that 'tis the way to 
give a difguft to the beft diet, if it be cramm'd 
down with violence 5 by fuch an importu- 
nity, the grace of willingnefs is loft, which 
is the very life and foul of all compliances : 
and the Nation will rather defpife, than apr 
plaud a Prince, who only yields to their dc^ 
fires out of too much eafinefs of nature. Yet 
after all, perhaps the honeft Tory is more 
concern d than any, to have his Prince al* 
ways underftand his intereft aright 5 when 
others are glad (it may be) of his miftakes, 
that turn fo much to his difadvantagc. 

And now to fhake hands^^and be friends, 
after all our difputes ; I join heartily with 
cur Trimmer in adoring Truth, wherever 
I find her 5 who, I am confident, has been 

our 
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^iir common miftrefs all this while, and may 
Jicr favour only decide the quarrel : If (he 
i^^ere to be flattered into kindnefs, I muft 
certainly fubmit to my rival, who foys the 
fineft things of her in the world i but (he 
is too plain her felf, to he delighted with 
compliments 5 and oije fair argument will 
gain her better than a thoufand flouri(hes. 
Therefore tho' I might entertain my felf wit^ 
as many refledions as he does i That our 
Climate is a Trimmer as to its air, perpe. 
tually cloudy, lowering, and uncertain ; That 
our Church too, with reverence be it fpor 
ken, is in this a Trimmer, wanting en^ 
thuiiafin on one hand, which is the only 
pretence for feparation, and yet without any 
fuch authority on the othfr, whereby to 
blind men to obey her 5 That our Laws alfo 
are errant Trimmers, fparingno body that 
ftanck in their way, let them be of what 
principle they pleafe. But here I am quite 
Wit of breath, and can go no further witl^ 
ou* Trimmer, fince nothing lefs than Ver-r 
tac and the Divinity it felf will ferve him 
to be made Trimmers; and that provoke^ 
me alncioft to, make them Torjes, to be 
revenged on him : but I adore them too 
piuch for fuch a profanation, and am top 

F 4 mucl^ 
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much fcandalizcd with the freedom he has 
already taken, to follow fo unjuftifiable aa 
example, 

I flaall conclude with this. That what the 
Trimmer only in words pretends to do, 
and fails of in cffeft, the Tory ufes the 
right means for, and fo accompliflies. For 
firil, the Trimmer complains of Whigs 
weighing down the boat on one fide, while 
he is wifhing it fhould go more fteddy i but 
yet without ufing the leaft means towards 
it, he fits ftill at the bottom of the veffel, 
and only quarrels with every body in it: 
Now what poffible way is there in nature 
to fct all right again, but by counterpoifing 
that weight of Whigs with as great an one 
of Tories on the other fide? This is all 
we aim at ; that the Government at laft may 
be well eftabliflied, and every thing go fo 
even, that nothing hereafter may endanger it. 

iWh E N Trimmers fhall once fee us in that 
condition, I am apt to think them fo wife 
as to grow Tories immediately 5 not doubt* 
ing but they will join then, as heartily as 
^ny of us all, in the prefervation of that 
happy fettlement 5 towards which I hope wc 
are drawing nearer every day, and in which 
I pray we may reft for ever. 

A 
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r-iAVE pitch'd on this Charafter of 
Charles II. not for his being a King, 
or my having had the honour to fcrve 
him : The firft of thef e would be too vulgar 
a confideration, and the other too particular. 
But I think it a Theme of great variety, and 
whatever is wanting in the writer, may, I 
hope, be recompenfed in the agreeablenefe 
of the fubjedi which is fometimes enough 
to recommend a pidure though ill-drawn, 
and to make a face one likeS; oftner look'd 
on, than the beft piece of Raphael. 

T o begin then according to cuftom with 
his Religion^ which fince his death hath, 
made fo much noife in the world 5 I yet 
dare confidently aifirm it to be only that 
which is vulgarly (tho' unjuftly) counted 

none 
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none at all, I mean T^eifm. And this un-^ 
common opinion he owed more to the livc- 
linefs of his parts, and careleffnefs of his 
temper, than either to reading or much con- 
fidcration; for, his quicknefi of apprehcn- 
iion at firft view could difcern thro' the fc- 
veral cheats of pious pretences 5 and his na- 
tural lazinefs confirmed him in an equal 
miftruft of them all, for fear he fhould be 
troubled with examining which Religion was 
beft. 

If in his early travels, and late admini- 
ftration, he feem'd a little biafs'd to one fort 
of Religion 5 the firft is only to be impu- 
ted to a certain cafinefs of temper, and a 
complaifance for that company he was then 
forced to keep : and the laft was no more 
than his being tired (which he foon was in 
any difficulty) with thofe bold oppofitions in 
Parliament 5 which made him almoft throw 
himfelf into the «ms of a Roman Catho- 
lick party, fo remarkable in England for 
their loyalty, who embraced him gladly, and 
luirdhim afleep with thofe enchanting fongs 
of abfolute fovereignty, whicli the beft and 
wifeft of Princes are often unable to refift. 

And tho' he engaged himfelf on that 
fide more fully at a tinie, when 'tis in vain, 

and 
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and too late to diffcmble 5 wc ought Icfs to 
wonder at it, than to confidcr that our very 
judgments are apt to grow in time as par- 
tial as our afFcdions : And thus by accident 
only, he became of their opinion in his 
"weaknefs, who had fo much endeavoured 
always to contribute to his power. 

H E loved eafe and quiet, to which his 
unneccffary wars are fo far from being a 
contradidion, that they are rather a proof of 
it i fince they were made chiefly to comply 
with thofe pcrfons, whofe diflatisfadion 
would have proved more uneafy to one of 
his humour, than all that diftant noife of 
cannon, which he would often liften to with 
a great deal of tranquillity. Befides, the 
great and almoft only pleafure of mind he 
appeared addifted to, was (hipping and fea- 
affairs 5 which feemcd to be fo much his ta- 
lent both for knowledge, as well as inclina- 
tion, that a war of that kind was rather an 
entertainment, than any difturbance to his 
thoughts* 

I F he did not go himfelf at the head of 
fo magnificent a fleet, !tis only to be im- 
puted to that eagernefs of military glory in 
his Brother i who, under the ftiew of a de- 
cent Care for prcfcrving the Royal Perfon 
2, jBrom 
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from danger, ingrofs'd all that fort of hoi- 
nour to himfelf ; with as much jealoufy oF 
any other's interpofing in it, as a King of an- 
other temper would have had of his> tho' 
without reafon 5 for, never Heir behaved 
himfelf more fubmiflively than the Duke of 
York, to the laft minute of his life. Tis 
certain, no Prince was ever more fitted by 
nature for his country's intereft than he was, 
in all his maritime inclinations 5 which might 
have proved of fufficient advantage to this 
nation, if he had been as careful in depreP 
fing all fuch improvements in France, as of 
advancing and encouraging our own. But 
it feems he wanted jealoufy in all his incli- 
nations, which leads us to confider him in 
his pleafures. 

Where he was rather abandoned than 
luxurious, and like our female Libertines, 
apter to be debauched for the fatisfadion of 
others, than to feek with choice where moft 
to pleafe himfelf. I am of opinion alfo, 
that in his latter times there was as much 
of lazinefs, as of love, in all thofe hours he 
paffed among his miftrefles ; who, after all> 
ferved only to fill up his Seraglio i while a 
bewitching kind of pleafure called Sauntring, 
and talking without any conftraint, was the 
true Sultana §lueen he delighted in. H e 
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He was furdy inclined to Juftice, for 

nothing clfe would have retained him io 

faft to the fucceffion of a Brother^ againft 

a Son he was io fond of, and the humour 

of a party he (b much fear'd. I am willing 

alfo to impute to his juftice, whatever (eems 

in fome meafiire to contradid the general 

opinion of his clemency ; as his fuffering 

always the rigour of the Law to proceed 

not only againft all highway-men, but alfb 

feveral others 5 in whofe cafes the Lawyers 

(according to their wonted cuftom) had ufed 

fometimes a great deal of hardfhip and fc- 

verity. 

His Undcrftanding was quick and lively 
in little things, and fometimes would foar 
high enough in great ones; but unable to 
keep it up, with any long attention or ap- 
plication. Witty in all forts of converfation, 
and telling a ftory fo well, that not out of 
flattery, but for the pkafure of hearing it, 
we ufed to fecm ignorant of what he had 
repeated to us ten times before, as a good 
comedy will bear the being feen often. 

O F a wonderful mixture 5 lofmg all his 
time, and till of late, fetting his whole heart 
on the Fair Sex ; yet neither angry with ri- 
vals, nor in the leaft nice as to the being 
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beloved : atid while he iacrificed all things 
to his miftrefles, he would ufc to grudge, 
and be uneafy at their lofing a little of it 
again at play, tho' never fo neceflary for their 
divcrfion : Nor would he venture five pounds 
at Tennis to thofe fervants, who might ob- 
tain as many thoufands, either before he came 
thither, or as foon as he left off. 

Not falfe to his word, but full of difll- 
mulation, and very adroit at it j yet no man 
eafier to be impofed on : for his great dex- 
terity was in cozening himfelf, by gaining 
a little one way, while it coft him ten times 
as much another j and by careffing thofe 
pcrfons moft, who had deluded him the 
oft'neft, and yet th? quickeft in the world 
at Tpying fuch a ridicule in another. 

Familiar, eafy, and good-natur'd j but 

for great offences fevere, and infiexible j alfo 

' in one week's abfence, quite forgetting thofe 

fervants, to whofe faces he could hardly 

deny any thing. 

In the midft of all his remiflhefs, fo in- 
duftrious and indefatigable on fome particu- 
lar occafions, that no man would either toil 
longer, or be able to manage it better. 

He was fo liberal, as to ruin his affairs 
by it J for Want in a King of England, 

turns 
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turns things juft upfidc dowh, and cxpofcs 
a Prince to hiis people s mercy. It did yet 
worfe in him, for it forc*d him alfo to de- 
pend on his great neighbour of France^ who 
piay'd the Brother with him fufficiently, in 
all thofe times of extremity ; yet this pro- 
fufenefs of his did not fo much proceed from 
his over-valuing thofe he favoured, as from 
his under-valuing any fums of money which 
he did not fee 5 tho* he found his error in 
this, but I confefs a little of the latcft. 

H E had fo natural an averfion to all for* 
mality, that with as much wit as moft Kings 
ever had, and with as majcftick a mien, yet 
he could not on premeditation ad the part 
of a King^ for a moment, either at Parlia^ 
ment or Council, either in words or gef^ 
ture 5 which carried him into the other ex- 
treme, more inconvenient of the two, of 
letting all diftindion and ceremony fall to 
the ground as ufelcfs and foppifh. 

His temper both of Body and Mind was 
admirable, which made him an eafy gene- 
rous Lover, a civil obliging Husband, a friend- 
ly Brother, an indulgent Father, and a good- 
natur'd Matter. If he had been as follicitous 
about improving the faculties of his mind^ 
as he was in the management of his bodily 

Vol. II. G health, 
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health, tho' alas the one proved unable to 
make his life long, the other had not failed 
to have made it famous. 

H E was an illuftrious exception to all the 
common rules of Phyfiognomy ; for, with 
a moft faturninc4iarfh fort of countenance, 
he was both of a merry and merciful dilpo- 
fition 5 and in the laft thirty years of his 
life, as fortunate, as thofp of his father had 
been difmal and tumultuous. If his death 
has been by fome fufpcfted of being un- 
timely, it may be imputed to his extreme 
healthy conftitution 5 which made the world 
as much furpriz'd at his dying before threc- 
fcore, as if nothing but an ill accident could 
have killed him. 

I would not fay any thing on fo fad a 
fubjeft, if I did not think filcnce it felf would 
in fuch a cafe fignify too much 5 and there- 
fore, as an impartial writer, I am oblig'd 
to obfcrve that the moft knowing and moft 
deferving of all his phyficians did not only 
believe him poifoned, but thought himfelf 
fo too not long after, for having declared 
his opinion a little too boldly. 

But here I muft needs take notice of 

an unufual piece of J uftice, which yet all 

the world has almoft unanimoufly agreed in y 
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I mean, in not ftifpcding his SuccclTor of 
the Icaft connivance in fo horrid a Villany- 
and perhaps there was never a more remark- 
able inftance of the wonderful power of 
Truth and Innocence. For 'tis next to a 
miracle, that (b unfortunate a Prince, in the 
midft of all thofe difadvantages he lies un- 
der, fliould be yet dear'd of this even by 
his ' greateft enemies ; notwitbfianding all 
thofe circumftances that ufe to give a fufpi- 
cion, and that extreme malice which has of 
late attended him io al( his other aOioi^s. 
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Earl of Arlington. 



HEnry Bennet, a younger fon 
of a private gentienian, had followed 
the Royal Family into exile 5 at 
whofe reftoration he was made firft Privy- 
Purfe, then Secretary of State, Earl of Ar- 
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LiNGTON, Knight of the Garter, and at laft 
Lord Chamberlain to King Charles the 
Second, and to his Brother King James 
the Second afterwards. He was for fbmc 
years a kind of favourite Minifter, I mean 
converfant in his Maftcr s pleafures, as well 
as intrufted with his bufinefs j notwith- 
ftanding the conftant enmity both of the 
Duke of York, and Chancellor Claren*- 
DON, whofe fuperior Power, efpecially in 
ftate-afFairs, was yet unable to Ihake King 
Charles's inclination to this gentleman 5 
who therefore, at the other's banifliment, 
remained if not fole minifter, at leaft the 
principal one for fbme time. He met 
with one thing very peculiar in his for- 
tune, which I have fcarce known happen 
tO any man clfe: with all his advance- 
ment ( which is wont to create malice, 
but Ij^ldom contempt) he was believed in 
England by moft people, a man of much 
lefs abilities than he really had. For this 
unufual fort of miftake I can only ima- 
gine two caufes : Firft, his over-cautious 
^voiding to fpeak in Parliament, as ha- 
ving been more converfant in affairs a- 
broid i tho' no body performed it better 
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when oblig'd to give accoutit of fomc 
Treaties to the Houfe of Lordsy or to de- 
fend himfelf in tl\e Houfe €f Commons 3 
by which laft he once brought himfelf off 
with great dexterity. The other reafon of 
it I fancy to have come from the Duke of 
Buckingham, who being his rival in Court 
after the fall of Clarendon, and having 
an extraordinary talent of turning any thing 
into ridicule, exercifcd it fufficiently on thi$ 
Lord, both with the King and every body 
clfe : which had its cfFed at laft even to 
his being left out of his Matter's bufinels, 
but not his favour 5 which in fome meafurc 
continued ftill, and long after this' his fup- 
planter was totally difcarded. 

Having been educated in order to be 
a Divine, he was a better fcholar than com- 
monly Courtiers are ; and fo well verfcd in 
the Claffick ToetSy that I never knew any 
man apply them fo properly on any fubjeft 
whatfoever, and without any pedantic affec- 
tation. Yet he could never fhakc off a lit- 
tle air of formality, that an EmbajQTy into 
Sj^ain had infected him with 5 but it only 
hung about his mien, without the leaft tinc- 
ture of it either in his words oy behaviour. 

He 
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He once had the honour to procure a Tripk 
League of great advantage to the defence of 
Europe againft France : But he being one 
of thofe who for feveral years afterwards 
affifted in carrying on a quite contrary in- 
tereft, it too plainly fhews that, tho' none 
in this whole Reign knew foreign affairs Co 
well, yet after all he was rather a fubtle 
Courtier, than an able Statcfman ; too much 
regarding every inclination of his Mafter, 
and too little coniidering his true intereft 
and that of the nation. To end handfomely 
with him, he was of a generous temper ; 
not only living fplendidly, but obliging his 
friends willingly and warmly : On which 
occaiion I remember that, viflting him one 
day, when newly a friend of his had turn'd 
ungratefully againft him, he ask'd me what 
cffe£t I thought it would have upon him i I 
thinking he meant as to his fortune, was. 
about to anfwer gravely 5 when he fmilingly 
protefted it fliould neither cool him in his: 
prefent friendlhips, nor hinder his affifting 
the next dcferving pcrfon who came in his 
way i becaufe that was the grcateft fatisfac- 
tion of his life, and he would not part with 
it upon any difcouragemcnt whatfocver, 

G + The 
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The truth of this he told me I Ihould always 
find, and indeed I did fo to the very end 
of his life; which therefore required this 
fmall piece of gratitude 
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Do^or Tillotfon, 

Then D e a n^ afterwards 

Archbishop of Canterburj. 

fFrUun and Printed juji after the Revolution. 

SIR, 

NOTHING in this world is, or 
ought to be fo dear to any man 
of honour, as his reputation ; 
and confequcntly the defence of it is the 
grcateft obligation that one man can lay on 
another. There arc alfo fomc circumftanr 
ces that render this obligation yet moj;c ac- 
ceptable and valuable i as when 'tis confer'd 
generoufly, without any felf-intereft, or the 
leaft dcfirc or invitation from . the perfon fo 
defended. All this happens to be my cafe 

at 
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at this time 5 and therefore I hope you will 
not be furpriz'd to find I am not the moft 
ungrateful and infenfible man living 5 which 
certainly I (hould be, if I did not acknow- 
ledge all your induftrious concern for mc 
abcut the bufincft of the Ecdcfiaftical Com- 
miflion, which now makes fo much noife 
in the world. You have (as I am told) fo 
cordially pleaded my caufe, that 'tis almoft 
become your own 5 and therefore (as un- 
willing as I am to fpcak of my felf, cfpe- 
cially in a bufinefs which I cannot wholly 
cxcufe) yet I think my felf now a little 
oblig'd to ihew, that my part in this mattcr> 
though imprudent enough, yet is not alto- 
gether unworthy of fo juft and confidera- 
ble an advocate. 

The lefs a man fays for himfelf, the bet* 
teri and 'tis fo well undcrftood already with 
what great care I was fometimes excluded 
from knowing the moft important defigns 
of the Court, that I need not juftify my felf, 
or trouble you as to thofe matters : Only I 
appeal to the unqueftionable teftimony of 
the Spanifl) Ambaifador, if I did not zea^^ 
loufly and conftantly take all occafions to 
oppofe the French intereft 5 becaufe I knew 
it diredly oj^ofite both to the King and 

King- 
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Kingdom's good 5 which arc indeed things 
infeparable^ and ought to be Co accounted, 
as a fundamental maxim in all councils of 
Princes. 

T H I s I hope will prepare the way a lit- 
tle for what I have to fay, concerning my 
being one of the Ecclcfiaftical Commiflioners^ 
of which error I am now as fenjRble as I 
was at firft ignorant j being fo unhappily 
converfant in the midft of a perpetual Court- 
flattery, as never to have heard the leaft word 
of any illegality in that commiflion, before 
I was unfortunately engaged in it. 

For though my Lord of Canterbury 
had very prudently rcfufcd to be of it 5 yet 
it was told us at Court, and by the King 
himfelf, that his rcfufal proceeded only from 
his unwillingnels to ad at that time, and 
not from any illegality he fufpeftcd in the 
commiflion : having excus'd himfelf from it 
the moft refpedful way, only upon the ac- 
count of his age, and the infirmities he lay 
under. Being thus ignorant of the Laws, 
and in fuch a Hation at Court and Council, 
I need not defire a man of your judgment 
and candour to confidcr the hardnefs of my 
cafe, when I was commanded to ferve in a 
commiflion with a Lord Chancellor, a 

Lord 
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Lord Chief Jufticc, and two Bifhops : who 
h?d 4II iof them afted fomc time already with- 
out fhcwing the leaft diffidence of their 
power, or any hefitation in the execution 
of it. And perhaps a man of more difcrc- 
tion than I can pretend to, might have been 
cafily pcrfuaded to aft in fuch a conjundioo> 
and to think he might do it fafely, both in 
Law and Confcicnce, But I need not fay 
much to fhew my defire of avoiding, if 
ppffible, a troi^blefome commiffion, that 
{lad not the leaft temptation of honour or 
profit to recommend it s and in whiph there- 
fore you know I continued on no account 
\n th? world, but to ferve both the King 
and Clergy with the little ability I had, in 
moderating thofe councils, which we thought 
might grow higher, if I left my places to be 
filled by thofe whp greedily waited fof them, 
in order to their foolifh defigns. 

And fmce I have been forced to mention 
xny good will at leaft, if not my fervice, 
to fuch learned men of tjie clergy, who I 
thought deferved it 5 it piay be allowed mc 
to give this one Inftancc of it : That, al-- 
though in preferring men to all other places 
of the houfehold, I ever ufed to ask per- 
niiSion fiiil, (and accordingly was ofte:^ 

rcT 
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rcfufed for the fake of Roman Catholicksy 
and others who were recommended by per- 
fons more in favour than my felf) yet I was 
fo careful of keeping that confiderabic part 
of the family unmix'd with mean or un- 
worthy Chaplains (whom others I fear'd 
would have imposed on his Majefty, againft 
his intention) that I conftantly fiU'd up thole 
vacancies, without giving him the leaft no- 
tice or trouble about it 5 and fupply'dthcm 
with the ableft approved Divines I could 
poffibly find, moft commonly recommend- 
cd to me by thofe Bifhops who were not 
of the Court* This I conceived the moft 
proper courfe in a matter concerning Clergy- 
men, with a King of a different perfuafion 
fix>m theirs j and I intended it for his 
real fervices believing it had been better 
for that unhappy Prince, as well as the 
Kingdom, if the greater Ecclefiaftical Dig- 
nities had been difpos'd of by others with 
as much caution. 

And thus, Sir^ I have endeavoured to 
confirm you in your favourable opinion of 
me 5 which muft be acknowledged by every 
body an approbation of fuch weight, that 

as I hope it may be an example of great 
J autho- 
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authority to m^y, fo 'tis fufficicnt of it fclf 
to balance the cenforioulheis of others, t 
4Hh 



SIR, 



Ttur oltUgeibumbU Servant, 
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THE 



Earl of Mulgraves 

SPEECH 

t 

In the House of Lords, 

F O R T H E 

Bi// touching Free and Impartial Trcceed'- 

ings in Tarliament. 

THIS debate is of fo great confcquencc, 
that i rcfolvcd to be filcnt, and ra- 
ther to b^ advifcd by the ability of 
others, than to fhew my own want of it ; ^ 
befides, it is of fo nice a nature, that I who 
fpeak always unpremcditately, apprehend ex- 
tremely the faying any thing which may be 
thought the leaft reflefting: though even 
that ought not to reftrain a man here from 
doing his duty to the publick, in a bufmefs 
where it feems to be fo highly contern'd. 
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I have always heard, I have always read, that 
foreign nations, and all this part of the world, 
have admir'd and envy'd the conftitution of this 
Government. For not to fpeak of the King's 
power, here is a Houfe of Lords to advife hinsk 
on all important occafions, about peace or war ; 
about all things that may concern the na- 
tion, the care of wliich is very much en- 
trufted to your Lordfhips. But yet becaufe 
your Lordfhips cannot be fo converfant with 
the generality of the people, nor fo con- 
ftantly in the country as is neccflary for that 
purpofe, here is a Houfe of Commons alfo 
chofen by the very people themfelves, newly 
come from among them, or fhould be fo, 
to rcprefent boldly all their grievances,, to 
cxprefs the true mind of the nation, and to 
difpofc of their money, at leaft fo far as to 
begin all bills of that nature s and if I am 
not miftaken, the very writ for clcdions fent 
down to the Sheriffs, does impower them 
to chufe. What? Their Rcprefentatives. 
Now, my Lords, I befeech you to confidcr 
the meaning of the word Reprefentative : 
Is it to do any thing contrary to their mind ? 
It would be abfurd to propofe it j and yet 
how can it be otherwife, if they, after their 
being chofen, change their dependency, en- 
gage 
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gage thcmfclvcs in employments plainly in- 
confiftent with that gteat truft repGfcd Irt 
them. And that I will take the liberty td 
demonftrate tcr your Lordfflips they now dOj 
at Icaft according to my humble opinion^ 

I will inftancc fitft in the leaft dnd lowcft 
incapacity they niuft be under, who fotakd 
•mployments. 

Your Lotdfliips know but too well v/hat 
a general careleflhefs there appears every 
day more aftd mote in the publick bufinefs t 
If Co, how is it likely that men fhduld ht 
is diligent in their duty Ih Parliament as 
that bufinefs reqiliifes, where employments, 
and a great deal of dthcr bufinefs, fhall tak<i 
up both their minds and their time ? 

But then in Ibmc cafes 'tis wof fe i as ill 
Commands of the army^ ahd other employ- 
ments of that kind, when they muft have 
a divided duty : For it does admirably be^ 
come art officer to fit votiiig atl^'ay money 
in the Houfe of Commons, while his fol* 
dicrs are perhaps taking it dway at their (ijuar- 
ters, for want of his prefcnce to teftrairt 
them, and of betteir difcipline among them j 
nay, perhaps his troop or tcglment mSy be 
in fome adion abtoad^ and he muft either 
have the Ihame of being abfent from theni 

Vol. IL H at 
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at fuch a time, or from that Houfc, where 
he is entruftcd with all our Liberties. To 
this I have heard but one objedion by a 
hoble Lord, That if this a£t Ihould pafs, the 
King is not allow'd to make a captain or a 
colonel, without difabling him to lit in 
Parliament, by fuch a commiilion. 

Truly, if a captain has only deferv'd to 
be advanced for expofmg himfelf in Parlia- 
ment, I think the nation would have no great 
lofs in the King's letting alone fuch a pre* 
ferment- 
Bur, my Lords, there is another fort of 
incapacity yet worfe than this 5 I mean that 
of ParHament-men's . having fuch places in 
the Exchequer y as the very profit of them 
depends on the money given to the King 
in Parliament. Would any of your Lord- 
fhips fend and entraft a man to make a bar- 
gain for you, whofe very intercft fhall be 
to make you give as much as he can poffi- 

bly ? 

It puts me in mind oi^Farce^ where an 
ador holds a dialogue with himfelf, fpeak- 
ing firft in one tonc^j and then anfwcring 
himfelf in another. 

Really, my Lords, this is no Farce ^ 
for it's no laughing-matter to undo a nation : 

But 
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?ut 'tis altogether as unnatural for a mem- 
ber of Parliament to ask firft in the King's 
name for fuch a fort of a fupply, give an 
account from him how much is needful to- 
wards the paying fuch an army, or fuch a 
fleet, and then immediately give, by his 
ready vote, what he had before ask'd by his 
maftcr's order. Befides, my Lords, there is 
fuch a neceffity now for long Sefllons of 
Parliament, and the very privileges belon<y- 
ing to members are of fo great extent 5 that 
it would be a little hard and unequal to 
other gentlemen, thar they Ihould have all 
the Places too, as well was the Privileges. 

A L ir the objedions that have been made, 
may be reduced to thefe : 

F I R s T 'tis told us. That 'tis a difrefped to 
the King, if his ferv^ants or officers be excluded* 

To this, I defirc it may be confidcr'd> 

__ 4 

That 'tis in this cafe, as when a tenant fends 
Up any body to treat for him 5 would any 
of your Lordfhips think it a difrefped, nay 
would the King himfelf think it any, if the te^;^ 
nant would not wholly refer himfelf to one of 
your own fervants, or the King's commiffi- 
oners in the cafe of the crown ? And if hq 
chufes rather fome plain honeft friend of his 
own, to fupply his abfencc here s will any 
' Ha blame 
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blame fuch a proceeding, or think it un- 
mannerly i 

Besides, your Lordftiips know even this 
Ad admits them to be chofcn, notwith- 
flanding their employments s provided the 
Elcftors know it firft, and are not deceived 
in their choice. 

A L L we would prevent, is, that a good 
rich corporation fhould not chufe to entruft 
with all their liberties, a plain honeft coun- 
try neighbour, and find him within fix 
months changed into a preferred, cunning 
courtier ; who Ihall tie them to their choice, 
though he is no more the fame man than 
if he were turn d Tapiji 5 which by the law, 
as it ftands already, puts an incapacity upon 
him. 

Another objeftion is. That this z€t 
may, by its confcqucnce, prolong this Par- 
liament 5 which they allow would be a very 
great grievance 5 and yet fuppofe the King 
capable of putting it upon us : I have too 
much rcfpcd for him to admit of this 5 but 
I am glad however that 'tis objefted by 
Privy-counfcllors in favour j who confe- 
qucntly, I hope, will never advife a thing, 
which they now exclaim againft as fo great 



a grievance. 
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But pray my Lords, what fliould tempt 
the King to fo ill a policy ? Can he fear a 
freedom of choice in the people 5 to whofc 
good-will he owes all that power, which 
thefc Lords fuppofe he may ufc to their 
prejudice i 

Therefore give me leave to fay, as 
I muft not fufpeft him of fo ill a deiign as 
the perpetuating this Parliament, fo he can- 
not, he ought not to fufped a nation, fb 
entirely (I was going to fay fo fondly) dc*- 
voted to him. 

M Y Lords, no man is readier than my 
fclf to allow that we owe the Crown all 
fub million, as to the time of calling Parlia- 
ments according to law, and appointing 
alfo where they fliall fit, But with reverence 
be it (poken, the King owes the nation en- 
tire freedom, in chufing their rcprefentatives j 
and it is no Icfs his duty, than his true inte- 
reft, that fuch a fair and juft proceeding fliould 
be ufed towards us. 

CoNsii)ER;j my Lords, of what mighty 
confequemje it may be, that fo many votes 
fliould be free, when upon one fingle one 
may depend the wholQ fecurity or lofs of 
this nation* By one Angle vote a general 

H 3 ex- 
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cxcifc may be granted, and then we arc all 
loft. By one iinglc vote the Crown may be 
impowcr'd to name all the Commiflioners 
for raifing the taxes, and then furcly we 
fhould be in a fair way towards it. 

N A Y^ whatever has happen'd may again 
be apprehended 5 and I hope thofc reverend 
Prelates will rcfleft, that if they grow once 
obnoxious to a prevalent Party, one finglc 
voice may be as dangerous to that bench, 
as a general diflatisfadion among jhe Peo- 
ple prov'd to be once in a late experiment ; 
which I am far from faying by way of threats 
ping, but by way of caution. 

M y Lords^ we may think, becaufe this 
concerns pot the Houfe of I,ords, that wc 
peed not be fo over-careful of the matter 5 
but there are Noblemen in J^ranccj at leaft 
fuch as were fo before they were enflav'd^ 
who, that they might domineer over others, 
and fervc a prcfent turn perhaps, let all things 
aiqnc fo long„ 'till the people were quit^ 
maftcr'd, apd the nobility themfelves too, to 
bear thpni company. So that I never met 
a Frenchman^ even of the greateftrank (and 
fome had ten thoufand Piftples a year in 
epiployment?) that did not cpvy us here for 

OUf 
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our freedom from that flavery which they 
groan under : And this I have obfcrv'd uni- 
vcrfaliy, except in Monfieur de Louvois, 
Monfieur Colbert, or fuch people ; bccaufc 
they were the Minifters themfelves who oc- 
calton d thefe complaints, and thrived by 
the oppreflion of others. 

My Lords, 

This country of ours is very apt to hi, 
provok'd 5 we have had a late experience j^ 
and though no wife man but would bear a great 
deal rather than make a buftlci yet really 
the people are otherwife, and at any time 
change a prefent uneaflnefs for any other 
condition, tho' a worfc. We have known 
it fb too often, and fbmetimes repented it 
too late. 

Let them not have this new provoca- 
tion, in being debarred from a fecurity in 
their Reprefentatives. For malicious peo- 
ple will not fail to infufe into their minds, 
that all thofe vaft fums whkJi have been, 
and ftill muft be raifed towards this war, arc 
not difpofcd away in fo fair a manner as 
ought to be 5 and I am afraid they will fay 

\\^%\x money is not given^ but taken^ 

H4 I 
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I am fure, whatever fucccfs this Bill may 
hayc, there muft needs come fomc good 
fffcSt of it 5 for if it paffcs, it will give us 
Security j if it be pbftruftcd, it will give us 
Ififrning. 
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S P E E C H 

I Jjl THE 

HOUSE of PEERS, 

Jpril 1 8, 1695. 

YOUR Lordfhips h.avc Ihcwn mc fa 
much juftice^ and indeed fo much 
favour and patience^ in your exa* 
mination of this \^hole bufinefs at my 
hiunble requeft i that I ihould make an ill 
return, if I wafted your time unncceflarily. 
And therefore I will not trouble you with 
obfervations on thofe unufual methods, odd 
aggravations, and inexcufable delays, that 
fomc few pcrfons have openly pradifed in 
this debate. I will npt, I need not inlift 
upon it 5 your Lordfhips have all taken no- 
tice of it fufficiently ; and the truth is, fuch 
^ pver-cagcrnefs in a very fmall number a* 
gainft the opinion of the reft, inftead of hurt- 
ing me, only exppfes themfelvcs. Yet I am 
forry for this odd fnanner of proceeding, not- 

with' 
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witliftandi^ all the advantage it has given 
lue : became it has alfio given occafion for 
a malicious fufpicion in this cenforious town, 
as if I had done thefe Lords fome fort of 
private in^ary 5 of which' yet I aHi fo inno- 
cent, that tbty will not add it to their other 
accufations againft me, I am confidents 

Neither ^ill 1 take up your Lord- 
fhips time with recriminations / I confefs it 
is liard to hold, when 'tis fo eafy to do it 5 
the fubjcd is irniple enough, and your Lord- 
ftiips will not think it fo unbecoming a gcnr 
tleman to return an accufation, as it was to 
be the firft accufer : but, tho' never fo much 
tempted, I have too much refpeft for this 
.^reat afiembly to entertaiit you fd ill. 

T H fi only thing I fhall trouble you with, 
is the defence of what a man cannot be too 
careful of, my honour 5 and accordingly fhall 
tell your Lordfliips a true ftory very plainly/ 
If I fhould fail in any thing, it wou d be no 
wonder, fincc I have neither ufed counfcl 
without doors, nor troubled you with any 
here 5 being of opinion any man is abl« to 
fpeak truth without any afliftance. 

About four years ago I dcfign'd to build 
ahoufe, and therefore difpos'd of that Hived 
in to the *$^^//I; AmbaflTgdor J inquired every 

where 
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where for ground 5 treated with Mr. Neai, 
for his beyond B^ri^-houfe, and with many 
others alfo s but at iaft fixed on that fpot of 
ground you have now heard fo much of. 
Upon my propofing it to thofe concern'd^ I 
found two diiEculties s firfi^ the title was £0 
pcrplex'd, there was no buying without ao 
A£t of Parliament to clear it $ the fecoiul 
was^ that the inheritance of this ground after 
fcvcnty four years is in the City of I^mdon. 
I endeavoured to overcome the firft of theic 
difficulties by procuring an agreement among 
the proprietors in the prefent leafeof fc* 
venty four years, ki order to have an A£b 
o£ Parliament $ and for the other, I treated 
wkh the City, defuiag only four acres in all, 
£qr a houfir, a court before it, ^d a fmall 
Ga^rdea behind it. I think the firfl: time I 
pcopos'd it was here in the bifhops lobby to 

Sir HuBLAWD, Sir IL Clayton, and 

ihrec more of the city all together, who 
then affur'd m^ the inheritance could not 
be parted with. Upon this I defir'd a leafed 
of one hundred and fifty years^ which yet 
wa& refttfed 5 aad after many months I ob- 
jaincd one of one hundred years only. 

W if I L £ this was^ treating above a twelve- 
roonfh^ on? of Ac city oflfcer^ brought mc 

art It 
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articles to fign ; of which one was, that 
the Icafc (hould be void, unlefs I procur'd 
fiich an Aft of Parliament to pais for fet- 
tling all matters about it ; wherein fomc 
claufes of his penning might be inferred for 
the City's advantage. This condition ap- 
pear'd fo unreafonable to me, (who was only 
one of the many parties that were. to con- 
fcnt to fuch a private Aft, before ever the 
Parliament, I knew, would pals it) that in 
a little heat I told this fmall officer Mr. Lanb 
(the worthy witncfs) that it muft be his own 
propofal, and too extravagant a one to come 
from the City, who had never asked fuch a 
condition. Mr. Lane grew exceffive angry> 
as the other perfon then prefcnt has fworn 5 
and very pertly told me he was not to be 
ruffled out of his care for the City by any 
fuhjcQt whatfoever 5 and yet, to pacify the 
good man, who might by his place do ill 
offices by a mifreprefentation, I agreed (not 
that an Aft Ihould pafs, tho' a private one) 
but only that I would, as a party, give my 
eonfcm to it as foon as all the other pro* 
prietors did fo too. But the true rcafon 
why I refufed his propofal, was not for tho 
Icaft doubt I had of your Lordlhips paffing 
the Ml (which now Jics pa the table ready 

4f a v« 
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drawn by Mr. Poulk's, \^ho fcnt it at my 
requeft) but only bccaufe in jufiice youf 
Lordihips require all parties agreement to any 
private Bill, which I fear'd fo many of them 
would hardly be perfuaded to $ and then my 
Grant from the City was to have been void, 
if I had ftgn'd his fine propofal. 

T o make an end of a long ftory, the 
City granted the Leafe at laft, and it lies 
alfo on your table, full of covenants fo much 
to the City's advantage, and fo little to mine, 
(there being fome articles of charge to mc 
befides the rent) that 1 have fold to the Lord 
Jeffreyes for one hundred guineas this great 
prcfcnt of the City (of which fome have 
made fuch a noife) becaufe it is of no u(e 
to me without building my houfe 5 which 
defign fails only for want of the mortgagee's 
being able to make a fure titles and they 
are not enough agreed to get an Ad to paft 
about it. Upon this I will make a few re- 
marks, and fo conclude. Firft, 

The value of this is, you fee, fo very 
inconfidcrable, that it alone anfwcrs all fuP' 
picion about it : For tho' a bribe of a mecr 
bawble is inexcufable 5 yet when circumftan- 
ces are examined in order to judge if it be 
a bribe, or not, I fuppofe a plain gold ring 
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is not toJbc furpeded as much as a diamond 
of one thoufand pounds. 

The next objedion vanifhes about my 
undertaking for this Aft, when it is corifi- 
dered how many inftances there arc every 
day of members in both houfes who article, 
not only as I have done, to endeavour at, 
but alfo to procure a private Ad of Parlia- 
ment J becaufe indeed they can be under- 
ftood to mean no more by it, than to con- 
fent themfelvcs, to perfuade others what they 
can, and fometimes to pay the fees of the 
clerks, which in this very Leafe I am oblig'd 
to free the city from, whenever the Ad 
paiflcs. 

The length of the Leafe is as odd a ca- 
vil as the reft 5 fince one hundred years is 
certainly as proportionable a term for fuch 
a great houfe, as forty years for a little one, 
efpecially confidering how (lightly they build 
thofe little ones no^-a-days. 

Whereas there was fome mention of 
my obliging the city about Gulston's Bill ; 
I confefs my memory did not lay that va- 
lue upon it, as it feems their gratitude did, 
who own*d the obligation. It appears to 
have been a private bill which invaded the 
C?ity of Londans rights, againft which I 

deli- 
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delivered their petition, and made the mat- 
ter Co plain, that youx Lordlhips threw out 
the Bill. 

I T happened very lately, that an honcft 
country gentleman heard only by accident, of 
an ASt's being like to pals, which had un- 
done him. I fancy if any Lord had ftopp'd 
it, either out of good will to him, or jufticc > 
the gentleman would call that Lord his friend 
ever after, and drink his health too, in ipitc 
of all his enemies. 

Consider alfo the open manner of 
this whole proceeding with a great City, for 
at leaft a year together without intermp- 
tion. 

Each claufc ftood upon with all flxid- 
neis, and every article diiputed by counfel 

before them. 

B £ F o R E a committee of twelve common- 
council men, and fix aldermen deputed to 
manage fuch things. 

Carried at laft there (I defirc your 
Lordfhips will take notice of that remark, 
bccaufc of a great eftate loft here lately by 
equal votes) not by an Equality 5 if fo, I 
fhould not wonder at a review taken of it; 
for things carried in that kind, will be talk'd 
of, and perhaps once more confidered. But 
3 this 
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this was doncx my Lords, by a great majo^ 
rity ; it was fw6rn here at your Bar that 
there were but three againft it, and they to^ 
own d to your Lordftups themfclves, it was 
only becaufe they thought the ground worth 
ten pounds a year more ; which being after 
fcventy years to come, is to be valued at a 
year's purchafe s fo I have a notable bargain 
of ten pounds, according even to their oathsy 
who crofled me in it, becaufe indeed influ- 
enced by that City-officer. 

Observe alfo, if you plcafc my Lords, 
the City fent their officers feveral times to 
view this ground, by which one of my op- 
pofers own'd here he was at laft convinced, 
that it was a good bargain for the City, upon 
account of their pipes and building. 

And now, my Lords, I have rcfcrv'd tor 
the laft, what alone would vindicate this bu- 
fiuefs. This very ground is in truftces naittca 
for the City, one of whom is an infant $ 
fo, they could make me no legal title before 
he comes to age, and I have only an equitable 
one to depend on. Therefore when this is 
to be confirmed and made valid, the city 
muft be under other governors, who will 
never furc confirm an ill thing done by thefc : 
and they cannot be compelled to it, but in 

the 
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the court of Chancery-^ which muft then re- 
view all this whole proceeding. 

A s to the Convex-Lights, your Lordftiips 
have feen I am not the leaft concerned 5 but 
it falls out unluclcily for my accufers, that 
they pretend I am too much regarded by fo 
great a City for affifting them on all occa- 
lions (which 1 ftiall ever be proud of) and 
yet all the while blame me for flopping their 
Orphans Bill by my only inter eft: here : A 
direft contradidion. 

I have troubled your Lordfhips too long 
about fo flight a matter i which indeed was 
unneceffary 5 for though it happen'd once 
that many mifdemeanors amounted to a trea- 
fon, I am confident a thoufand flanders out 
of the mouth of what great man foever, will 
never here be able to give a fufpicion of 
mifdemeanor^ unlefs of himfelf who flanders. 

My Lords, 

I am too often entertaining your Lord- 
ihips on all other occafions 5 and perhaps 
ftiould be too apt to do it in my own cafe, 
clpecially if any Lord fliould either objedf, 
or recite amifs 5 which in this debate has 
been found not impofllble. I ask your leave 
therefore to withdraw j not doubting but 

Vol. II. I in 
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in fudi a cafe^ my innocence will be (afef 
under your Lordlhips prote^on^ and much 
better defended than )i I were here my (clT 
to look aftet it. 
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Statute of Treafons, 



Pafled the 25th of Edward UIi' 
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OBSERVATIONS 

O N T H E 

Statute of Treafons. 

I AM fenfible it becomes me to be very 
circumfpcd, when I advance any thing 
that is Angular in a part of lcarning> 
in which I have been fo little converfant : 
I fliall only therefore propofe my opinions, 
with the grounds for them, leaving their 
^probability to be decided by others, whofe 
profeffijpn has qu^ifted them to be proper 
judges. 

I . T H E firft article of t:his ftatute is about 
(compafling or imagi^ing the King's death 5 
and upon that, my Lord Coke aflerts a 
iittle oddly, in my humble opinion, that a 
perfon not compos mentis y and an infant-, are 
neither of them to be comprehended within 
this ftatute, becaufe they cannot be (lippofed 
fapablp of any defign: And he layb laithcr^ 

I $ Ih^t 
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That although by the ftatutc of 3 3 Hev. «, 
a man falling liiad after the faft, was to be 
try'd and attainted notwithftanding 5 and, 
if after the condemnation, was yet to be 
executed ; it was too cruel and inhumane a 
law to be long unrepeal'd. 

I cannot but think this opinion of his a 
little extraordinary, becaufe of the great fa- 
cility there may be cither of an infant's being 
put upon committing a mifchicf of this kind } 
or of any perfon's counterfeiting madncfs for 
that very purpofe : We know too, of how 
tmlimited an age an infant in law is, pro- 
vided hebe under twenty one years. So that 
jncthinks, where fo general and publick a 
mifchicf is to be prevented, no loop-hole 
for efcaping ought to be admitted. 

A man's falling mad after fuch a fad, is 
fo ill an excufe from punifhmcnt, that (be^ 
fides the great temptation of counterfeiting 
it) fuch a diforder of the brain may be very 
well fuppofcd an ufual confequence of fo 
black a crime 5 efpecially when the crimi- 
nal hears that dreadful fentencc which ou? 
law pronounces againft it. 

And if my Lord Coke*s opinion in th^^ 
cafe fhould prevail, I believe few would 57 
vcr die for trcafon j fince a man niuft be 
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really mad> not to afFeft it in fuch a ,cafe 
of jacccflity. Neither do I fee wliy there 
fhould be fo great a tendernefs as is fuffi- 
cient to ballancc the punifhing fb black a 
mifchlef ; for to one truly diilraded, death 
is not fo great an evil^ as his fufFering may 
be a good to others by way of torrour and 
example. 

2 • T I s no wonder the meer de£g^ agajjifl 
a King s life is treafon by this llatute i finc^;, 
at the time of making it^ the deitgn only 
of murdering any body was felony, and pu- 
niflfd with death. This was the only diffe- 
rence i That, in cafe of a fubjed, the ill 
4efign was to appeajr by fomc aft of vio- 
lence, as wounding, &c. but in this cafe, 
any ad whatfbever that proves fuch a dc- 
fign, is fufficient. My Lord Coke is of o- 
pinion. That no ^ords are enough for being 
accounted an overt-ad, unlefs fet down in 
writing by the criminal 5 in which I think 
he leaves it yet too general 5 becaufe wri- 
ting is almoft as fubjed to mifconftrudion, 
as fpeaking : though I confefs his ipftancfp 
is a good one, of Cardinal Pool's exhor- 
ration to the Emperor for his invading Eng^f 
land in Henry the Eighth's time : which 
muft b? allow'd to be a parampunt overt- 
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aft of trcaion, though he fhould have writ- 
ten but one letter about it. 

3, I am a little unfatisfy'd alfo with ano- 
ther explanation of this ad by my Lord CokE:^ 
where he fays that defigning to depofc, im- 
prifon, or take into one's power the King, 
is within this ftatute 5 and yet will not allow 
a defign of levying war to be fo. For the 
only reafon which he gives himfelf, why 
thofe firft defigns are within the ftatute, is 
the great danger a King muft needs be in, 
when fo depofed or imprifoned $ for the bare 
words of the ftatute do not reach it : Now> 
fure, tne fame inference, if a good one, 
holds as well in this latter cafe 5 iince 0, 
war levy'd againft a King, may as well en- 
danger his perfon, as either a depofition, or 
an imprifonment. But the truth is, a meer 
defign of depofition, imprifonment, or levy- 
ing war, are not within the bare words of 
this law 5 but yet the Judges in all times have 
fo over-rul'd it otherwife, that whofoever is 
mifchievous enough to be found guilty of 
fuch ill defigns, will, to his coft, find th^ 
Judges as mifchievous in ftretching the law 
againft him 5 though all the while they pre^r 
tend to be of his Council 

4* Ahh 
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4. All Lawyers arc of opinion, that by 
this ftatute is meant even a King de FaBo \ 
for they fay a King de Jure may afterwards 
punifh, according to this ftatute, any maa 
who has for any caufe but liis Title, con- 
fpired againft a KingdeFaBo. The reafon 
of which fcems to be good 5 fince the pub^ 
lick is more concerned in having their peace 
and plenty difturb'd, than in preferring one 
King before another, or in determining the 
lights of the two Rofes. For I would fain 
know, if it had not been better for the poor 
people of England that fome third Branch 
had obtain'd the Crown from them both, 
and poffefs'd it quietly, than to be torn in 
pieces with fuch a Civil War as we cannot 
read without horror. 

5 . T H E next Treafon in this A& is about 
violating the Queen 5 and the words are {la 
Campagne du Roy) which might be under- 
dood of any Miftrefs a King (hould own pub- 
lickly, if the weight of the crime lay only 
in difrefped or injury to the King 5 but 'tis 
chiefly in the difturbance it may give the 
publick : and therefore the King's Wife only 
can be here undcrftood, becaufe the people 
are highly concerned in his Iflfue by her 5 but 
have nothing to do with his illegitimate 

Children, 
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Children, or with thofc Women by whom 
he has them. 

So alfo the Statute mentions only the 
King's eldeft Daughter^ and his eldeft Son $ 
Wife s whereas the difrefpeft to him would 
be as great in violating his fecond Daughter, or 

his fecond Son's Wife : But in that cafe the 
publick is not fo concerned, on whofe account 
chiefly this Law was made, and not fo much 
out of regard to his Pcrfon or Dignity. 

6. T I s generally taken for granted, and, 
as I remember, my Lord Coke himfelf fayis. 
That a ^een-Confort herfelfiswithinthfs 
iStatute^ ifconfenting to be enjoyed : But I 
fee no ground for that opinion, except 
Henry the Eighth's pradice 5 there being not 
a word of it in this Ad. 

And becaufe the Ad provides no punilh- 
mcnt for a Queen, nor for either of thofp 
Princcfles fo oflFcnding, I believe it is wholly 
miftakcn, and by the word (violate) a Rape 
only is intended ; and confequcntly the wo^ 
men cannot be guilty. Fpr if it was meant 
otherwife, by what juftice or reafon Ihould 
that fad (of love perhaps) draw fo great a 
punifhment on the man, while the woman 
whofe falfchood to the King augments her 
crime, and maizes it a double treafon, yet 
i>j this Ad wholly efcapes uppunifh'd i 

I BESIDES) 
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B^ s I D E s 9 what fault has the injurM King 
done In fuch a cafe, that his cuckoldom is 
CO be made publick^ and every body is to 
endeavour the difcovery of it under pain of 
mifprifidfl $ and yet himfelf not freed from 
iiich an adulterous wife by any daufe in this 
Xjslw, which never mentions her as a crimi- 
nal i By all which it appears, that a rape 
only is meant in this llatute, (an injury iur 
deed, but not fo great a fhame to the husr 
band, according to the fooiifh cuftom of the 
world) as indeed the word {viokr) implies; 
wid had never been, I believe, interpreted 
otherwife, but for Hbnry the Eighth, who, 
to get rid of two wives in his arbitrary way, 
ftretch'd it to adultery : with which too he 
was not contented ; but got a Law to pafs, 
which made it Treafon both in any woman 
he fhould ever marry, and in her Lover al- 
io, if they could be prov'd to have lain to- 
gether formerly, and had not acquainted 
him with it before his marriage : which my 
Lord Herbert fays, did fo frighten all the 
Women, that he was forc'd to be contented 
with a widow at laft j becaufe others were 
afraid he might pretend to mifs a maiden- 
head, and fo cut off a wife's hea4;i as foon 
ftS he grew weary of her. 

Upon 
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Upon this occafion, I remember a pica- 
fant difficulty which happened in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. An Ad was drawn a- 
bout eftablifhing her iffue 5 and the ufual 
words of fuch ftatutes in her licentious V^-^ 
t\itT s id%n 2Ltc {ijfue lawfully begotten). Tiiis 
appeared to the Parliament a little unman- 
nerly ; fo that the"words {ijjue lawfully be- 
gotten) were changed into thcfe {natural born 
iffue) and fometime {ijfue of her bfidf) : but 
this being a variation of the cuftomary phraf^ 
it gave a jealoufy among the people, that 
her great favourite Leicester intended to 
fet up for King fome baftard of his after her 
death, and pretend he was born of her, 
and bred up privately. 

7. Another obfervation is, that by 
the word i^ompagne) a Queen Dowager is 
excluded, according to the opinion of all 
Lawyers ; yet this is not fo clear, if we con- 
fider her to have been once {la Compagne du 
Roy) by which that word may reach her, 
cfpecially within fome time after her huf- 
band's death 5 for, during a poffibility of be- 
ing left enceinte^ the reafon of the Law will 
include her alfo as well as a King's wife, upon 
the publick account. All which is ftill a con- 
firmation of the ftatute's meaning only g rape • 
I for 
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fdr clfe, not only a Queen, a King's ddcft 
daughter, and his cldcft fon's wife, but the 
Widows alfd, arc moft dangerous pctfons to 
be apfJroach'd, and even for fomc time af- 
ter their husband's death ; which confifts not 
ivith the meaning of a Law that was in- 
tended altogether in favour of the fubjed, 
and for which England hath fung cncou 
miums of King Edward to this day. 

8. The next thing in it to be confidct'd, . 
arc thefc words {the King's eldefi Son and 
Heir) by which copulative {and) hemuftbc 
his Heir, as well as eldeft fon ; which fup- 
pofes a poffibility of altering by Ad of Par- 
liament the Line of Succeffion, and taking 

it from the eldeft. 

9. Tis certainly meant alfo, that, unlcft 

the King's eldeft daughter be unmarry'd, and 

confequcntly more expos'd by wanting a 

husband's care, there is no Trcafon in the 

cafe ; for othcrwife, a King's fecond fon's 

wife had been named before her, as being 

nearer the Crown : And this confirms it to 

be meant a rape all along, to which a finglc 

woman is more liable than one probably 

marry'd to fomc foreign Prince. Whereas 

from the danger of an intrigue, I fuppofe 

thofe wife Law-makers would hardly have 

thought 
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thought her the more Ce^ute by marriage. 1^ 
it be urg'd that both the other Ladies pro* 
teded by this Law are wives, which leflens 
the force of my laft argument $ I deHre it 
may be conHdeT'd that all the care of thofe* 
is only upon account of liieir husbands, vi»k 
the King, and Prince of Wales, in whom 
the publick is fo much concora'd ; but not 
at all for thetn, bef<M:e they become thoi<! 
Princes wives: Whereas one fo near the 
Crown as a Kir^s eldeft daughter, is in her 
own perfon of too great con^uence, not 
to be guarded by this Law 'till flie has a 
husband, who is then fupposVi capable of 
defending her himfelf againft all fijch violent 
attempts.. 

I r may be objcfted, that if a jrapc only 
vas meant, there was no need of this Law 
againft it $ becaufe that crime committed 
againft the meaneft perfon was already pu- 
nifliable with de«th : but in this cafe the 
death is made more fcvere, and aifo dbc 
blood attainted. 

I o. A s to the foUowing^Articlc, my Lo«l 
Coke has another odd opinion 5 That, altho* 
it comes within this ftatutc, to affift the BUng'* 
enemies j it does not reach thofe who aftU^ 
rebels j becaufe (he fays) rebels cannot pro- 
perly; 
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jperly be calTd eneinics> but rather traitors. 
Accordingly he makes a great difference be* 
tween the crimes of confpiring with a fo- 
reign Prince (which he accounts Treafon) 
and (^conTpiring at home with other fubjeds 
to levy war (which he fays is none> unlefs 
the war be adually made) which feems as 
if he allow'd a people^ in fome extraordina^ 
ry cafes> to proved a remedy among them- 
jHves, but never to confide in^ or join with^ 
any ftranger about it. 

11. The next Article is about counter- 
feiting the Great Seal, and Privy Seal ; where 
l;K>th the Privy-Signet, and Sign Manual are 
left out, but added (I thinlc unwifely) in a 
later ftatute- 

12. Clipping, waihing, andfilingmo- 

ficy Sot lucre fake, are alfb added ilnce to 

the Treafons in this Ad about money. But, 

tho' both thefe additions only fi^ply what 

appears to be rather forgotten than left out 

of this fiamte ; yet I wonder at thofe Parlia. 

ments that thought fuch inconltderable things 

worth their breaking a gap for an addition 

of Treafons, after their wife anccftors had 

liy this Law made fuch a fence againfi them, 

by taking away all thofe at the common 

law; 

13. But 
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I J. But the moft confidcrablc part of 
all this ftatute is the word {provablf) a moft^ 
fignificant one ; and yet in our printed Sta- 
tute-books 'tis changed into the word {pr§r 
babfy) one moft dangerous, and unintelligi- 
ble, and worthy of a publick amendment 
in Parliament : For tho' 'tis reftify'd in the 
margin of Keble's collection 5 fuchawrong 
word foifted in, is a little fufpicious, and 
would hardly be continu d fo long there by 
chance. Perhaps it has been thought there 
is more need of difcouragihg all fuch at- 
tempts, than of fetting bounds to the Judges, 
or Jury s but ^is plain that King Edward 
the third was not of that mind. 

14. The next thing is the daufe which 
makes it Treafon to kill the Chancellor, 
Treafiirer, or any Juftice in doing his office j 
by which their perfons are not otherwifc 
proteded than in the execution of their em- 
ployments : And the reafon why a King's 
perfon is made by this Law fo very facred 
at all times, is becaufe he is always execu- 
ting his great office either by himfclf or hi^ 
deputies; all ads of juftice running ftill in 
his name, who is ever fuppos'd to intend that 
right fhould be done even againft himfelf 
or favourites 5 and therefore . any failure of 

it 
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ie in thofc deputies is punifhablc, notwith- 
ftanding any dircdion they may have from 
him to excufe it. 

. 1 5 . T H E R E are three other Treafons 
mentioned after this 5 of a wife's killing her 
husband 5 a fervant his matter j or a clergy- 
man his prelate 5 on which I will only ob- 
fcrve, that a worfe than all thcfe is omit- 
ted 5 in imitation I fuppofe of old Romcy 
which made no Law a^ainft Parricides, be* 
caufe they thought human villainy incapable 
of arriving at fo great a height. But our 
anceftors might have confider d, that two 
thoufand years are a great while for mifchief 
to grow in, efpecially in thefe hot Climates 
of Zeal and Enthufiafm. 

16. Now comes the moft importaHt cla^ifc 
in this A£t to be confider'd, which is in thefe 
words. " And becaufe that many other 
" like cafes of Treafon may happen in time to 
come, which a man cannot think nor de- 
clare at this prefent time, it is accorded, 
*' That if any other cafe, fuppofed Treafon, 
** which is not above fpecify'd, doth happen 
" before any J uft ices 5 the Juftices (hall tarry 
^* without any going to judgment of the 
** Treafon, 'till the caufe be fliew'd and dc- 
Vol. H. K " clar'd 
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<^ clar'd before the King and his Parliament> 
*^ whether it ought to be judg'd Treafon or 
'' Felony/* 

Therb has becnfo great a difference in 
opinion about the true interpretation of this 
claufe, that I hope it is a little excufable, if 
(in a matter allow'd by all to be obfcure 
enough) a man fo ignorant of the Lavs as 
I am, (hould happen to be as much in the 
wrong as many others. 

But, to begin with the feveral interpre- 
tations of this claufe : Some will have it un- 
dcrftood, that it gives a right to the judicial 
power of the Houfe of Lords, to judge any 
other fads Treafon which they (hall think 
of fuch ill confequence to the publick^ a^ 
to deferve that name, and the punifhment 
belonging to it. For, they fay by the word 
(Parliament) in matters of judicatory, is al- 
ways meant the Houfe of Lords only 5 be- 
caufe the other Houfe has nothing to do with 
things of that nature, unlefs to accufc and 
bring offenders before the Lords to be tried* 
And as to the King's being mentioned in the 
claufe 5 they pretend that 'tis only accord- 
ing to the form in all courts of judicature, 
where the King is always fuppofcd to be 

virtu- 
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Virtu^ly prcfcnt j cfpccially in that fuprcmd 
Courf, at the upper end of which his throne 
i* ever under a canopy, and where he comes 
himfcif qh all folemn occaftons. 

Others are of opinion. That at this time 
wKcn fuch care was taken to limit treafons, 
and r/ctrench fo many as were before at the 
common LaWj it could not be the meaning 
of that cautious Parliament, in the fame ad 
of fecurity to the fubjeds, to fet up an ar- 
bitrary power, tho' in the higheft Court, of 
making new treasons as often as the Judges 
fhould bring it before them : And therefore 
they conclude, fincc thefc words (the King 
and his Parliament) are in their plain figni* 
fication (an Ad of Parliament), andfiilccthe 
reafon alfo appears to be on that fide, be- 
caufe an Ad for limitation of tr^eafons would 
hardly eftablilh an unlimited power to dc- 
clare new ones 5 that it ought to be thus 
underftoqd, "viz. That fince there may hap- 
pen crimes of fo dangerous a nature, as to 
appear before the Judges of equal guilt with 
thofc which are mention d in this Ad 5 yet 
they are here ftridly forbid to meddle with 
them. So this claufe is an additional cau- 
tion for the fecurity of the fubjed, in re* 

K 2 ftrainifig 
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ftraining thofc who are but too apt to make 
inferences of feverity, in flattery to that Go- 
vernment from which they cxpeft advance- 
ment- But, at the fame time, interrorem, 
. all is refer'd to a Parliament (King, Lords 
and Commons) who, for extraordinary crimes 
againft the publick good, may provide as 
unufual punifhments, by that arbitrary power 
which is fafely entrufted no where elfe. 

These two opinions have been argued 
very much of late years fince the Earl of 
Strafford's builnefsi and they who main- 
tain them, have yet agreed in this 5 that by 
that claufc of King Edward, whatever cafe 
fliall be determined either in the Lord s houfe 
(according to one opinion) or by an Ad of 
Parliament (according to the other) that de- 
termination ftiall be a new fettlement of the 
Law for the future 5 and that crime muft be 
>udg'd trcafon in Weftminfter-hall for ever 
after, by force of this ftatute of Edward 
the Tliird : And therefore (fay they) to avoid 
that inconvenience of encrcafing the num. 
ber of treafons, that Ad againfl: the Earl of 
Strafford expreflly forbids it to go farther, 
er be a precedent to inferior Courts 5 with- 
out wlaich caution, it mufl: have been now 

a 
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^ fettled treafon for any man to fay and do 
thofc things that were prov'd againft that 
Earl ; fomc of which are of fo ambiguous a 
.nature, that fo prudent a Parliament was vc- 
f:y much divided in the interpretation of 

■ 

them i and .therefore univcrfally agreed, that 
■ fiich a dubious cafe fhould never be fubjeft 
to the determination of common Tudeesand 
Jury. 

I know very well, at that time, (as 'tis 
4ifual in Parliament debates) and often fince, 
it has been urg'd as a reproach to that pro- 
ceeding againft ray Lord Strafford, that 
even in the A£k which deftroy'd him, yet 
care is taken againft any fuch fcVcriry for 
the future. 

But that is a pejfed miftake in fome, 
and a meer fallacy in others 5 for the care 
of that Parliament for the future, in the 
pafes of others, is only as I have exprefs'd it 
above, for fear the ordinary Courts below 
fhould follow,\and perhaps miftake the pre- 
cedent, according to this claiife* of* Edward 
the Third : and not' in the leaft to' confine 
a future Parliament (which is imjpofTible) or 
to cenfure themfclves as doing a thing then, 
which even tliey who did it thought it too 
fevere.ever to be done again : For either of 

K 3 thofc 
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thofc intentions, of confiuhg a Bitatie ftu:% 
liament, ofcof cctifurihg thcmTdvts^ Isfiidxa 
wcakncfe, as not only tiic Three 3£ftatcs df a 
Nation, butnothtceincninitdrcpoffiWjr tt> 
be imagiil'd capiblc of. \VhprcaS5 ik wis vcf^ 
wife and juft intKem to confidoc tf»t, altivy 
by the neceflity of At titops and iiiiqailcy lif 
thofc arbitirary ddlgns in which my Lord of 
Strafford was fo very able an inftrumenl^ 
it was thought )uft and fit to dtXtcay xmq 
man, in order to ifavc die whdc i yet iitdi 
a cafe was mudi too nice for inferior Judges 
to determine, or iiinitatclhicmin 5 and there- 
fore they reftrain'd therfi by tliat partictdar 
claufe in the Bill againft my Loird of StraSt 
jpoRD, which has made fo much noife % 
the world j but wifhom Vhlch, it is very 
probable the Judges Would havp miidB a$ 
much mifchief, 

Besides thefc two opinions Of that 
claufe in thp Ad of 25 Edward III, thfrc 
Is another interpretation of it j "Which fup- 
pofcs, ^t it neither meant there ihould "b$ 
an Aft of Parliament to declare a new trea- 
fon, nor that one Houfe of Parliiament alonft 
fhould be trufted with fuch an arbitrary power j 
buF that by the word (ParUajncnt) is to b^ 

^?iid<?r» 
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^34c^0oQd the Two lioufes tog/ahcr, which 
coi^titic iti wit^ whf>m t^e Kijog too is 
Cupfeis'4 W be virtually ptefcnt, who yet 
haV'C apt power ui themfeives ^ipnt to de* 
clarc a o^ew ^i^ib^ji^ without authority gi- 
ven thoEH by ibis fi»^c. Whereas it w^ 
vrho^y wo^ccc$}uj, ifx caiTe an Ad of Par- 
tiaiQe^ ^as jmeaiiat; foecaufe a KijQg> Lof dsp 
and Commons (who muft ail joia to pafs 
an A£Xt) have iK^d ^ jio fuch ciaufe cither 
to Qoapow^er or dflfead ihcccu 

Tho* ail thefc three opinions have been 
countcnancd by tvesy able men, I hope it 
iivill be JK) varnoganoe to make objedions to 
them aU. However, I fliall have two of then; 
Cii^l xm my llde^ whil^ I am difputiog againi]k 
the third. 

Tub ffirft opinion was that of the Houfe 
bf Lords .only being meant in this ciaufe i 
with which I maSt need$ differ, tho' unwiV 
lingly, for xhefe reafon^. 

f iRaSTy £ecaufe fo great and arbitrary a 
power as this, can never be fuppos'd given 
by Three iEftates to only one of them $ by 
which .the lives and fortunes of all the fub- 
]c&s in England would be at phe difpofal of 
th^P??rs. 

K f Sb; 
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Secondly, Becaufc in thofc leffer cafes 
of appeals from Chancery^ and Writs of Er- 
ror, where only money is concerned j yet it 
may be obfervxi, that even there an arbi- 
trary decifion of the Lords is fubmitted to, 
only that it may be taken from the Chan- 
cellor and the Judges : And indeed by ^ct- 
ting up an aflembly to which we may in 
thofe cafes appeal, the fubjeds are not ex- 
posed, but rather fecur'd againft too much 
power in the Chancery^ and in other Courts 
below. 

Thirdly, Tho' it muft be confcfs'd> 
that by the word (Parliament) is fometimes 
meant only the Houfe of Lords 5 as when 
caufes are faid to be brought into Parliament, 
or the like 5 yet that is only becaufe the 
other Houfe has nothing to do in fuch mat- 
ters, and therefore it needs no expidnation ; 
;and 'tis the fame when we fpeak of Elec- 
tions to Parliament, where the Houfe of 
Commons alone muft needs be underftood, 
becaufe there are no Eleftions into the other 
Houfe. But how is it pollible that in a new 
Law, and of the greateft importance imagi- 
nable, and for the quiet fettlement of all 
people's minds for the future, it Ihould be 
jncant of one Houfe only, and yet exprefs'd 

ambi^ 
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ambiguoufly, or rather indeed plainly to the 
contrary, by the word (Parliament) which 
is an affembly nccefiarily composed of two 
Houfes ? 

I can imagine no reply will be made to 
this, unlcfs it could be pretended that in the 
time when this Aft was made, the word 
(Parliament) always fignified the Houfe of 
Lords only s even juft as the word (Peers) 
does now : But it is manifeftly the contrary 
in all the hiftories and records of that age. 

The Second opinion was, That by thefc 
words (the Judges (hall tarry till the caufe 
be Ihew'd and declar d before the King and 
his Parliament) it is intended there Ihould 
be a new Ad of Parliament in any fuch 
cafe, before the party be condemned 5 and 
after that, the Judges and Juries fhall find 
the fame fad Treafon ever after. 

N o w to this I have thefe objedions. 

ly?. There is nothing in thefc words 
importing any obligation on the Judges af- 
ter the cafe hath once been ftated, and 
brought into Parliament 5 they arc only di- 
reded to ftay proceedings, and to brin^ it 
hither. 

And idfy. If the Judges had been fo ob- 
liged, yet that had been a good argument 

againft 
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againft our iiucipreting ic tobe meaat <rf an 
Ad of ParUamcnt, and £0 one part of this 
opinion dcftroys the other ; For, to what 
purpofe fhould a Parliament in Edward tbie 
Third's time authorife, or direft all fktjire 
Parliaments) Tis authoriftng, to dcdaoc tiiat 
what diofe Parliaments enaft, fhall be Law j 
and it is dir^aijig, to fay. That wfeco^vc^ 
fuch Law Ihall pa(s, inferiour Coutts ihoakl 
aa ever after by the fame racafurc. WJaeros 
certainly the prudence of a prc&nt Parlia- 
Bient is likely to judge better of what acw 
power Ihould be thengiven the Jwlgcs, tfaan 
oae in gowAp.© the Itturd's 'time, fo many 
feoadrcd years before any fuch new crime 
was coiomutted. 

The odher interpretation of this cjaufc 
was. That both Houfcs were meant by -rfic 
word (Parliament) for, fay they, it was need" 
lefs to ffuthorifcKing, Lords, and Commons, 
who have alw;^s an unlimited power i and 
it hAd ibcen givirig -too great an authority .to 
one Houfc only, vtjs. the Houfe of Lords 3 
and therefore the meaning mufl needs b^ 
that a Parliament compos'd of both Houfcs 
fhould interpret all fuch cafes which are too 
hard for the Judges, and not exptefi'd in 
this Law plainly enough for th?m to prefumc 
to meddle with it. Now 
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KOW ihte pekhaps "ttnckild be t pUufiblc 

Intorpretatioii^ If the words had noc been 

(i>efbre the King and his Pariiament.) Foiiv 

cho' to the fiift opinion of it^ being meant 

oftheHiotti^ of Lords only> the fl%entioning 

a KiBg is no objcdion ^ becauie his name 

1$ ^#ays ulfid in a Covut of judicatuFe; 

nrfaeK he is l^ppofed to be viitnally prefent $ 

^m4 bccwlb WefinMifler-hsM it felf where 

file Judges face was anciently a part of that 

faoofe wiiere die King Hv'd : Yet to thofe 

who takfe oic to i)e ineakut of bothHoufes, it 

Is a Very .good cdstjisdion^ loccaufe there is 

xxo colour of reafoA for the Kio^'s being ib 

nam'd in the daof^, if the two Houses are 

^aatabled by it Do jdedare new Treafons with- 

pa|: him^ ^d poshaps cve|i againfl: his opi- 

TttTE itwo (Honfcs of P arHiment "have cer- 
tainly *a very great authority as well as credit 
in this ^nation $ and whatever fhey concoi: 
in^ wtU bear fudh a we^ht along with it^ 
as to breaic throuj^ almoft any oppoittioh. 
But yet there are bomids fct even to the 
^Loyal Trerogftive, and to the two Houfcs 
alfo 5 by which no alteration i^ allow'd to 
be made by them alone in any Law, much 
Jcl5 in this the moft important of all our 
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Laws. An Ad too facrcd to be changed by 
any power lefs than omnipotent s I mean 
the Lcgiflaturc, confifting of King, Lofds, 
and Commons joined togethej;. 

But now my greateft task begins 5 arid I 
find it much caller to make objedions^ than 
to eftablifh any thing that (hall be liable to 
none. However, if I went no farther in a 
matter of fo much difficulty, it may be of 
fome ufe to expofe all erroneous interpreta- 
tions i fince any pofitive miilake of this claufc 
is fatal, and a thoufand times more dange- 
rous, than a modeft doubtfiilnefs under £0 
great an uncertainty. 

Yet becaufe it may be of fomc little ufe 
to my felf, and cannot in the I^aft be pre- 
judicial to others 5 I am refplv'd to guefs a 
little what the meaning of this oraculous 
claufe fhould be, which runs in thefe words '• 
(" And becaufe that many other like cafes 
" of Treafon may happen in time to come, 
^ which a man cannot think nor declare 
at this prefent time 5 it is accorded. That 
if any other cafe, fuppofed Treafon, which 
is not above fpecify'd, doth happen before 
any Juftices", the J uftices Ihall tarry without 
going to judgment of the Treafon, 'till 
^' the caufc be flicw'4 and dcclar'd before 

'' the 
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the King and his Parliament, whether it 
ought to be judg'd Treafonor other Fe- 
lony.") 

First then it is agreed by all Lawyers, 
that one of the beft ways of finding out the 
meaning of an obfcure Law, is examining 
w^cll the Preamble to it, which in this is ve- 
ry fhort, as well as the Ad it felf, and runs 
in thefe words, (" Whereas divers opinions 
*' have been before this time, in what cafe 
*^ Treafon (hall be faid, and in what not 5 
^ the King, at the requeft of the Lords and 
^^ of the Commons, hath made a declara- 
'* tion in the manner as hereafter follow- 
*^ eth/') By which it appears plainly, that a 
wife Parliament, and a good King as wife 
alfo as themfclves, intended to put an end 
to all uncertainty in matters of Treafon 3 
than which nothing can be more dangerous 
to a People's quiet, and confequently to a 
King's. This uncertainty was partly for want 
of a Statute-law 5 the Common-law being 
made up of Precedents only, fome good,, 
and fome ill 5 and partly from the different 
tempers, or occafions of Princes, with which, 
the Judges are always too apt to comply. 

B u T it had been diredly contrary to fa 

good a defign, if they had made this claufe 

1 ii^ 
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in the fenfe that mod underft^iidl it^i whic^ 
is this s That if a poor m^ (jqft caatiqu»- 
enough to avoid all the Treafons in this A&^, 
and yet perhaps not fo pmdept as l^ {hoi|ld 
be) £ilis into fome onufual fault, l^e iha|l 
bear the heavieft of punifhrnents by virtue of 
a Law which he could never undeiftand^ be^ 
caufe the crime muft be declared after his 
fad is committed. 

S E c o N D L Y, What appears in nature more 
qppoitte to a law of indulgence «nd fecurity 
(as this certainly is, notwithftanding its being 
penal) than to put iJil our lives and foitunes 
into the arbitrary power either of the Lotrds^ 
or Lords and Commons together. 

I allow that, if the King's confen^ be ad-'^ 
ded to that of both Houfes, all thoft three 
Mates in conjun^ion ought to be arbitrary : 
And no body has a right tQ complain of 
the legiilative power, in which himfelf has 
a fhare. 

But, tho' that interpretation of the clauie 
is the moft confiftcnt with this Preamble of 
fafcty to the fubjeds, who can be in no dan- 
ger of injuftice from the legiflative power, 
tho* never fo arbitrary : Yet *tis wholly in- 
confident with reafon, that a Parliament in 
Edward the Third's reign (houid intend ta 

advifc 
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advife all future Parliaments i by declaring 
that fome like cafes may happen in their 
timcy and deferve their paifing a new Lav 
about it. For advice it can only be, fincc 
it would have been equally unnecefiary and 
abfiird^ for one Parliament to have pretend* 
ed to give authority to another. 

What then Ihould be the meaning of 
this claufe, about which our little world ha$ 
made fuch a buftle i 

I N my humble opinion^ no more than 
diis. 

A wife King and Parliament forefaw, that 
a limitation of Treafons was fb great an in^ 
dulgence, as poiUbly to be made iU u(e of 
by fome who did not defierve it ; and yet, 
to their eternal honour, they preferred a ge- 
neral eafe and quiet, even to diat and all o- 
ther confideratioAS. But to keq> bufy peo^ 
pie the more in awe, who would efcape by 
the favour of this Ad from any condemna- 
tion of Treafon, they hung out a flaming 
fword over their heads in this claufe $ whidi 
in truth is only minatory, and nothing elfe. 
That fo the Judges being commanded to 
tarry, and not to give any fentence in enor- 
mous cafes (which after this Law, could not 
be fo fevere as perhaps fome cafes might 
I deferve) 
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defcrvc) ill pcrfons might be the more ap- 
prchenfivc of a Parliament's heavier and more 
arbitrary punifhment^ whenever they did any 
unufual crime to provoke it. For that me- 
thod would have been againft the rules of 
>uftice, in trying a criminal twice for the 
fame offence, unlefs they had by this claufc 
oblig'd the Judges to tarry ^ and fufpend the 
caufe 'till the fitting of a Parliament. 

B Y which laft words it may be obfcrv'd 
alfo that frequency of Parliaments^wgis a thing 
of courfe in thofe times, as much altnoft as 
the four Terms are now for affairs of a more 
private nature. 

But fincc I underfland this claufe to be 
only Minatory, in order to deter and not 
to punifh offenders 5 it will be objeded that 
if this opinion were right, there had been 
no occafion for all that caution, which I 
my felf had jufl now obferv'd in the Bill 
againft my Lord of Strafford. 

I muft therefore take notice of an error 
fo very general, that I am almoft afraid to 
encounter it with my fingle opinion. 

T I s commonly believ'd that by this claufc 
in the Ad of the 25 th of Edward III, the 
Judges are empower d to hold and declare 
in their courts to be Treafon, whatfo- 

ever 
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ever crimes fhall be at any time judg'd Trea- 
ion in Parliament- As for example, John 
Kerby a mercer and John Alg6re a grocer of 
the city oiLmdoriy in the^ime of Richard II, 
had kiird John Imperial, a publick Mi- 
nifter from the State of Genoa h and the 
Parliament happening to be fitting, pafs'd an 
Aft 3 Richard II. that they fhould be at- 
tainted of High Trcafon in the King's Bench ; 
and they were executed accordingly. It 
was faid, that all Judges after this were ob- 
liged to hold for Treafon the killing any fo- 
reign Minifter in the fame manner, notwith- 
ftanding it is none of thofe crimes recited in 
the Aft of Z5 Edward III. And the only 
reafon they gave for this opinion is the claufc 
aforementioned, which therefore I will rer 
peat again 5 (" And becaufe that many other 
*' like cafes of Treafon may happen in time to 
" come, which a man cannot think nor de- 
** clare at this prefent time ; it is accorded, 
" That if any other cafe, fiippofed Treafon, 
" which is not above fpecified, doth happen 
before any Juftices, the Jufticcs fhall tarry 
without any going to judgment of the Trea- 
" fon, 'tillthecaufc be ftiew'd and declared be- 
** fore the King and his Parliament whether it 
" ought to be judg'dTreafon or ofherFclony / ) 
VoL.n, L Now 
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N o w I believe no man in the word vdP 
prejudiced with a former opinion, will un- 
derfland thefe words otherwife than thus^ 
That, however enormous the cafes (hall hap. 
pen to be, the Judges (hall never go beyond 
the bare letter of this Law, but leave all to 
the fafer judgment of Parliament. 

And if a Parliament upon an extraordi- 
nary occafion, as that of the Genoa Embaf^ 
fador, fhall in their great prudence infiid any 
unufual punifhment ; by what colour of reafbii 
fhould that be conftraed, as if jthey would have 
all the ordinary Judges hereafter do the fame 
thing, without tarrying for their judgment > 

One Parliament's proceeding is the beft 
fort of precedent for another : But that it 
fhould be an example for inferiour Courts, 
is as prepofterous and dangerous, as if a School- 
mafter fhould imitate a General, and inflead 
of whipping a fcholar, fhould put him to 
4ieath by a general council of fchooi- boys. 

Besides, the very meaning of the claufc 
is only to reftrain the forwardnefs of infe- 
riour courts 5 and yet this abfiird interpretation 
enlarges their authority i by which it is not 
hard to guefs how it comes to be encourag'd. 

A D D to this aUb, that fuppofing it were 
fit to enlarge their power of judging any new 

offence^ 
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bfFcncc, t^^hy fhould not the fame Parliamcht 
which firft determines that offence, determine 
alfo what new power the Judges Ihould have 
concerning it > whereas by their interpretation 
it muft be underftood, as if a Parliament in 
Edward the Tliird's time undertook to judge 
of new cafes that might happen in ours> and 
increased the jurifdidion of future Judges in 
ill thofc yet unknown cafc5* 

Upon this vulgar error, the Parliament 
in my Lord of Strafford's cafe, (being 
composed of fome members infedcd with it^ 
and of others who found it neceifary to fa- 
tisfy thofe members as well as the reft of the 
world in their fears about it) ex ahundanti 
cautehy added this claufe in that Ad againft 
the Earl of Strafford; '' (" Provided that 
no Judge or Judges, Jufticc or Jufticcs 
wliatfoever, fhall adjudge or interpret any 
Ad or Thing to be Treafon, in any other 
manner than he or they, Ihould, or ought 
to have done before the making of this Ad, 
and as if this Ad had never been or made/') 
This was fo prudent a caution in that 
time of prefumptuous Judges, (in imitation 
of the like wifdom exprefs'd in an Ad of 
the firft of Queen Mary) that it ought not 
to be blam'd ; tho' it has accidentally con- 

L 2 firm'd 
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» 

firm'd many *ft their miftake about the Judge* 



power, after that Aft w^s pafs'd, if this Pro- 
vifo (laft repeated) had not prevented it. 

But certainly, if the Ad of Edward 
the Third placed no fuch power in the Judgcsf 
this claixfe againft any fuch power, brought 
in far the greater caution, is far from giving 
a new interpretation to that Law, or any fuch 
addition 5 efpecially fo dangerous a one as 
this would be; 

I T is not altogether foreign to this mat- 
ter, if I obferve another very common mif- 
take about that Bill againft my Lord of Straf- 
ford. Abundance of people, efpecially the 
old Cavaliers, underftand this Provifo laft 
recited as a refle£tion on the Bill it felf 5 and 
as if his cafe was fo very Kard even in the 
opinion of the Parliament it felf, that it was 
ordered by this claufe to be no precedent for 
the future. 

. T H I s is a ridiculous error in many re- 
fpefts: Firft, Becaufe doing a thing, in one 
Parliament, and ordering it to.be no pre- 
cedent to another, is an errant bull 5 fincc 
the very doing it, is, and muft be' a precedent 
at the fame time 'tis ordered .that it fhall be 
none. Secondly, , It woiild have been an un- 
parallcli'd open injuftice, to put one man tc^ 

death. 
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death for fuch a crime, as even in the opi- 
nion of thofe who punifh'd him, was not 
great enough to be capital in any other per- 
fon, or at any other time. And it will not 
Weaken this argument to fay. That it was 
an unjuft, cruel Aft, and therefore a good 
many diflented from it : For thofe diflcnting 
members themfelves could not be fo uncha- 
ritable as to imagine all the members of 
both Houfes who pafs'd the Bill, tnyt only 
£6 bafe and bloody as to be all the while a« 
gainft it in their confcienccs, but fo foolilh 
alfo as to own it in the very Bill it felf. And 
therefore nothing can be plainer than that 
'tis only a grofs miftake among ignorant peo- 
ple, to think they meant it in that manner. 

AccoRDi^TGLY, that Ad of Charles II, 
which has reversed this Bill of Attainder, and 
in the Preamble recited every thing imagi- 
nable in favour of that Earl, yet takes no 
notice of this claufe, which had more dif- 
credited the Bill than all the reft, if it could 
have been interpreted in that manner. 

The laft claufe in the Bill is about High- 
way-men, who had formerly been condemned 
for Traitors, only to inveft the Crown with 
their forfeited cftates. Here it is moft juftly 
provided, that hereafter they fhall only fuf- 

L 3 fcr 
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fer as felons, or trcfpaflfcrs, according to tho 
known Laws in thofc cafes \ and all fuch ill- 
gotten eftates are again reftored by the Crown, 
Which is another xemarkablc inftancc of the 
benign intention of thofe wife Legiflators, 
(hining almoft in every word of this famous 
Law. 

I would not have communicated thefc 
jrambling thoughts to any but a friend 5 nor 
to your felf neither 5 if, among the fevcra| 
mifinj;erpretations upon my re%ning one great 
Employment, and refufmg a greater, you had 
not fufpeded me of a little lazinefs 5 from 
Vhich I hope this way of imploying my 
leifure, may be fomc vindications and \ 
wifh it does not prove a much greater, by 
fhewing I needed no other reafon befides my 
difability, for not accepting the higheft Poft 
in a profeffion \ was never bred to 3 anho^ 
nour too much, to think ai^y man fit for, 
c?cppt a Lawyef • 
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DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

Auguftus Csefar, 

AND 

Cardinai. Richelieu. 

ifn^.TTT HAT'S the meaning of all 
V V this ceremony i Can wife men 
turn fops after they are dead > 
i?. S u R E, 'tis impoffible to pay too much 
refped to the great Auguftus. 

Aug. I was fo cloy'd with it in the other 
world, that I cannot endure it yet, tho* it be 
fo long ago i and befides, among equals, as 
v^e are all here, what can be more propofte-* 
rous ? 

^. Indeed, if it were to your rank, 
you would have reafon to fay foj but I was 
n^ver guilty of much fubmiifion that way. 

Aug:, 
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Aug. No: Your own King Lewis JlOI. 
will clear you of that fault. 

R. I confcft I defpis'd him always for 
his flothfuincfs and ingapacity $ and from the 
fame caufe proceeds all my reverence to you j 
for no mam ever knew fp well how to fatiC- 
fy himfelf, and the world top, at the famp 
time* 

Aug. I did make indeed a pretty good fi^ 
gure, and truly you have made no ill one : 
Come, let us fit down together under thefe 
fludes, 

R. Not to be alive againi Whatl Ht 
cheek by )ole with the wife, the happy Au- 
gustus! the penfedion of prudence, the pat- 
tern of Princes, and admiration of all th^ 
world for thefe feventeen hundred yj?ars ! 

Aug. Sure you think you are wheedling 
your own Lewis ftill. What titles are here 
to no manner of jpurpofe ? What have I 
done to deferve all thefe fulfomc comple- 
ments ? 

R. What have you not done ? Is \x 
nothing to get the government of the whole 
world into your hands before you were tweur 
ty years old, and make it happy under tha]t 
government; till you died at fourfcore \ But 

yet. 
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yet, to (hew you I mean no compliments, 
I have one objedion even to you. 

Aug. \ thought at laft the haughty Cardi- 
nal Richelieu would have fome exception 
to any body that was above him. 

R. And you to any body that would 

not let you be fo. 

Aug. I find we know one another as well 
as if we had liv'd in the feme age 

i?. But wc agree a Uttlc better: Aftcir 
all, I really admire you of all the Princes 
ifliat ever rcign'd. But yet 

^ug. But ^\\Xi\ 

^. Shall I fpcak freely? 

Aug. O N condition 1 may do the fame. 

R. Ag-R-EEd. Then with your leave I 
muft teU you, the world has had juft caufc 
^o accufe you of two the greateft crimes 
unaginable, ingratitude and cruelty j and tho' 
\ was myfelf inclined to the laft, yet when 
joined with the firft, I» and all mankind ab- 

hor it. ' J r 

Aug, Two heavy faults indeed; and it 
guilty, allthcgrcatnefelhad, was not worth 
^e buying it at fo dear a rate. 
* iJ. Perhaps you think fo now in- 
deed. 

Aug. 
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Aug. Well, 'tis cafy to gucfs what you 
mean > but you little im^ine how well I 
can clear myfelf. 

R. Indeed I cannot; fincc, with reve- 
rence be it ipokcn, for all your mighty 
fame, your word will not pafs one jot in ^ 
matter. 

Aag. Yes it ftiall, as I will order it. 

R. Hov fo 1 U it enough for a crlnunal 
lo deny his crime ? 

Aag. Yes, if be confeffts enough be/ides 
to cotkicmn him : I will difcovci a thoofand 
follies >'hich amoi^ us polttidans are the 
U'j.rs wc arc moft afliam'd erf) lathcc diaa 
he ar.JcT this alpofion any longer. But I 
V J nuke ooe cooditioQ. 

R. What? 

.^1^. That toq will confcis as u^eno- 
ccV hoT Tc_ ;ii::c by ail your greatncisj 
Br Joor:; tier is, roa and I know 'tis not 
ep ^ ^oacn. borxiUy. 

*^- Will, »cil, if iz may 

Jtif. Sot :c :>.: c:hcr wo 
-^ Ver ^.; ^ 
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iinccrcly than ever I did to my Confdt 
for. 

Aug. Or elfe I fhould not be much the 
wifcr : For I fuppo&j that chriftian trick of 
getting out fecrcts, did not pafs on you. Ill 
begin then. You muft know, the world has 
been miftaken in me throughout 5 but 'tis no 
wonder, for the very age I liv'd in, never 
knew me. 

. R. I thought Augustus Caesar had been 
no fuch obfcure perfon. 

Aug. O R elfe I had never been fo fa- 
mous. The Romans, as knowing as they 
were, never underftood me right 5 they did 
me much honour on one hand, mi as much 
wrong on the other. They all thought mc 
fo wife, to mind nothing but my intereft j 
and fo wicked, as to facrifice all things in 
nature to it, even thofe who had moft ob- 
lig'd me. 

R. Why, between friends, that is counted 
no fuch great fault among us politicians. 

Au^. It may be then, you will count it 
my folly, not t&bc ill-natur'd enojigh. 

R. I am not very apt to fu^eft you of 
that fault. But pray go on. 

Aug. The firft part of my life is famous 
for my being too hard for all the world be- 

* fore 
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fore I was fcarcc a man ; and infamous fot 
yielding up Cicero to Mark Antony. 

R. Right: Thefe are the two things that 
eftablifb your charader of being very wife, 
and very ungrateful. 

jfug. I really was neither. Cicero did 
all for.me in the gaining that power, which 
Agrippa and Mecenas managed fo well af^ 
terwards. 

J?. 'In that you confcfi all your obliga- 
tions to Cicero 5 and truly you returned 
them very well : what do you call ingrati^ 
tude, if this be not fo ? 

jiug. Nothing lefs, as you (hall heat 
prcfcntly. I was a raw young heir to the 
greateft man that ever was ; and all his army 
join'd with his party to buoy me up> alnioft 
whether I would or no. 

R. TwAS a fad thing, really to be fbra- 
vifli'd. 

jiug. For all your raillery, it might have 

proved fo, if Cicero had not wanted fome- 

body to fet up againft Antony. 
i?. To be capable only of being rival to 

fo great a man, was fufficicnt proof of your 
ability. 

^ug. Not at all, confidering the extra- 
vagant imprudence of my enemy, and the 
I pro- 
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|>rofound policy of my friend i who having 
once fct up my reputation, Agrippa and 
Mecenas made it their whole bufiners to im* 
prove it- 

JR. Were they fo good Minifters ? 

jiug. The ableft, I believe, that ever 
prince had, and almoft joft contrary in every 
thing to thofe you have known in later ages. 

R. Truly, that is commendation e- 
nough h but ftill 'tis a fign of your great pru- 
dence, to have chofen your Minifters fo well, 
and continued conftant to them fo wifely. 

jiug. Will you have the trath of it ? I 
was all along in love with Mecenas's wife j 
and Agrippa marry'd my daughter. 

R. Bu T it was no fuch eafy matter, I be- 
lieve, to make them agree always, in order to 
your greatnefi. 

Aug. I T was for their own too j for they 
having different talents, one governed all the 
military affairs, and the other the civil 5 fo 
that being very wife men, they never clafh'd 
together like your petty States-men of late 
days, who think of nothing but ruining one 
another. 

^. But ftill you fate at the helm, and 

govern'd all. 

Aug. 
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Aug. Yes, but it was fo calm moft coiru 
monly, that I might have flcpt and done it 5 
for all thofc good regulations in Rome and 
clfewhcre, were only the projcfts of thofc ad- 
mirable Counfellors. 

R. T I s a more difficult thing than yoa 
make it, to have always an able Council. 

Aug. Not if they happen well at firft, and 
live a Iqng time afterwards. 

R, Yes, to maintain them in power a-^ 
gainft all their envious enemies. 

Aug. I T was they maintained me fo. And 
^ow I have for tmth's fake debafed myfelf io 
much in your efteem 5 'tis time I fliould a little 
recover it again, in regard to the Ingratitude 
yout have accufed me of 5 for 'tis only on 
that account I have confelTed all this fo free- 

. i?. You have own'd fo much againft your- 
ieif hitherto, that I am bound to believe now 
whatever you fay. 

Aug. Thus it was then 5 Cicero, with 
all his praifes, never meant me well 5 and I 
once intercepted a letter of his, wherein he 
declared, I was the fitteft perfon of all Rome^ 
to be raifcd, to be advanced, and then at laft 
to be deftroyed. 



R. 
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R. So what he only iaidagainft yoi^ 70a 
did againfi him ; 'tis a little hard to be takca 
at one s wcMrd fo exadly. 

jhg. You run on in a miftake^ for not* 
witfaftanding all this, he had made mc fo fond 
of him by iiis flatteries,, that I abiblutely ro» 
fus'd to itgn the profcription/ wliile his name 
was there* 

i?. Yo u would make me believe that he is 
yet alive, if I did not fee him here every day 
fhakiaghish^ C^hkh you cut off} at your 
going by him fo confidently. 

jiug. He judges, as all Rome did> that I 
connived at his death j when all the while I 
had like to have loft the world for his (ake^ 
as Antony did afterwards for CleopatraX 

R. You will tell mc prefently you were 
.as much in love with him, as he was with 
her. 

jiug. ANTONT over-reach'd me in the 
matter, by giving mc all the aflurances ima- 
ginable that he would fpare him for my fake^ 

if I would fet him down in the roll for his . 

• 

and fo at once cunningly fat isfied his revenge, 
and blacken'd me to all poftcrity. But I think 
I was even with him. 

R. Was this your quarrel ? I thought it 
was about you Sifter. Why did not you let 

Vol. It M tixe 
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the world know this fioiy, to juftify your' 
felfJ 

jfu^. I was really afham'd of being ns'd Co 
like a child j and my friends told me it 
would never be believ'd, flnce Lepious (who 
was the only perfon prefent) durft not diC 
obli^ Mark Antony with declaring the 
truth } for which I was rcveng'd of him al- 
fo. 

R. Then> inftcad of being ibbafe as t6 
facrificc your bcft friend ttit your ambition^ it 
feems you fought afterwards more to revenge 
his deaths than your Sifter's injuries. 

jiitg. Just fo: And Antony will own 
all this> for he laughs at me ftill for it. 

jR. You may give fuch a lofer leave to 
laugh a little. And does Lepidus laugh too I 
If they do> they are the merrieft Ghofts in 
Efyjium^ for methinks they have no fuch 
great caufe. 

Aug. No : Lepidus cries ftill for the lofs 
of hisArmy, which left him for me, no-body 
knows why. 

R. Except yourfelf 5 who I fuppofehad 
laid the buflncis fo before-hand. 

Aug. Why, there 'tis : Every thing which 
fucceeds> is attributed to prudence. But be- 
lieve me, there is a great deal more of luck 

than 
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than skill, in our game of policy 5 and the 
worft players fometimes have the better fuc- 
cefs* 

R. So it feems by you 5 I will never de» 
pend onHiftory again. 

jiug. Tis notfo much the fault of Hifto* 
ry> as your falfe comments upon it. 

R. TRUfi: For when once a prepofTeftioA 
b over, how one's eyes are open'd ! I begin 
now to recoiled a thoufand things, which 
might have before convinced me of your 
being no fuch Solomon. Did you not 
marry a woman, while (he was big with child 
by another man yet alive. 

jiug. I confeis it was an odd way of a* 
dopting a child into my family : But I lov'd 
her belly, big as it was, fo well, that I could 
not endure any body elfe fhould have any 
Aing more to do with it, tho' it were but to 

bring her to bed. 

R. Then to bemoan yourfclf in the fe* 
nate-houfe, for your Daughter's playing the 

whore. 

jiug. MeceKas was dead, or elfe I had 
never done fo foolilh a thing- I remember 
as well as if it were but ycftcrday, how the 
very graveft Senators fneer'd at me to my 
very face. 
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R. Then, tobc fo uxoriouffy Icctbythe 
hoTc all your life. 

j/p^. Not altogether fo neither j it was 
ratiier by another part 5 for Livia's temper 
and great prudence ingagd me almoft always 
to be of the fame mind with her, which the 
malicious world mifcall'd being governed by 
her. 

R. You were then ungratcfUItoheri for 
you gradg'd her the harmlefs pkafure of fee- 
ing young fellows run naked about the 
ftreets, 'till ftie wheedled you to believe tiiey 
were no more regarded by her than fb many 
ftames. 

jiug. That was enough tooj and, on 
my confcience, Ihe fpokc equivocally : for 
now I think on't, Ihe lov'd ffatues extremely 
well, and had a great colleftion. 

R. Oh, I remember now : Mecenas ulcct 
you at a fine rate, when in a little note he 
caird you Murderer, and bid you come down 
from the feat of judgment, where I fuppofc 
you were doing fome barbarous injuftice. 

^ug. Have you heard that too? Why 
the truth of it is, a criminal there had putmc 
into a paffion, a little unbefcemihg a Judge ; 
which as foon as ever that note had made me 
fenfiblc of, I left the trial immediately, for fear 

of 
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of doing Injufiicc in my anger 5 which, by 
the way, is fome proof of my not being fb ill- 
natur'cU as I am thought to be* 

R. No, nor fo very prudent neither, to be 
in paffion on thofe occaftons. , But, Murde* 
revy that was a little familiar. 

Aug. WBi-L, but Cuckoldy that cxcttfcs 
all things: bcAdes> you may fee by that adioii 
what care he took of my reputation- 

J?. B u T above all the reft 5 your making 
Tiberius your fucceflbr rather than one of 
your 6wn family, is, I confeft, fbmething fo 
extraordinary, that when I admir'd you moft, 
I could not excufe it. 

Aug. Neither can I doit now. What 
would you have more ? I confefs myfelf im- 
posed on all my life j mcift commonly well, 
but at my death fo ill, that I am yet aOiam'd 
©fit. 
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Duke of Guife. 



M' f^OME let us fit down here, and 
V^ laugh a little together at all thofc 
tricks you and I have put upon the world. 

C With all my heart; WhJtt better ufc 
^ould ^e have made of it ) Is mankind fit 
for any thing elfe but tp be coufened i 

Af. Y E T you jnuft confefs that my way 
1$ the more noble^^ and h^^d fomething Of the 
|tiblimc in it 5 you did your bufip^is by no-^ 
ihing bwt in?cr cringeing. 
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' G. You are miftaken : There goes more 
to popularity than that comes to ; and yet the 
cringeing you fpeak of, when 'tis of the 
Mind, is no fuch eafy matter. 

il/. Not to fo lofty a one as yours, per. 
haps J low ftooping makes a tall man's back 
ake. 

G. You are merry. Sir, and therefore I 
iUppofe will not be loth to confers fome of 
your noble tricks, as you call them. 

Af, On condition you tell yours. 

G. Agrbed, and pray b^in: Mine was 

but lay-diffembling, which ought to give 
place to divine-hypocrify. 

Af. You have heard of my Pigeon, I war. 

rant. 

G.. Yes, and of your Owls too: Could 

fuch a grofs thing pa($ among them ? 

M. hs cafily as a Creed : Nay, 9t laft, I 
might have fpared my pains of teaching the 
pretty bird j for the rabble would have fancied 
her at my ear, tho' (he had been all the while 
fluttering in their faces. 

G. Nay, tho' flie had been picking out 
their eyes. For I muft acknowledge you the 
beft of all the Bigot-makers that ever I read 
of } my fuperftjtious coxcombs never reach'd 
cither the devotion, or moraUty of yours. 

M 4 M. 
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M. That is, bccaufc I laid a better i>ait 
than any in your Legends. Do yon dunk 
there is any rcfifting the enjoyment erf beaoti* 
fill women with great eyes, for fifty years to- 
gether > is not that more defirablc, than pa{^ 
itng through iiamcs of purgatory, to only:!^?^* 
ritual imaginary pleafures i 

'G. B u T fure our joys ttnfpcakabic arc a* 
bove even yours, which indeed in decency 
ought to have been unfpeakabie too. 

M. Have a care of that j 'twill never do. 
Whatever is unfpeakabie, is alfo unconcciva-^ 
ble. But this was not your fault, the fchool- 
men Ihould have mended it. 1; 

G. Abundance of them havctry'dto 
4oit. 

M. B u T to no purpofe : Tis fuch a patdi'd 
bufincfs, between the fuperftitions of old Rome 
and new Rome blended together, that the 
wife at laft were afham'd to wear it, and did as 
good as throw it quite off, by what tliey caH'd 
a Reformation. 

XS. Very well. Sir. But is anythingfa 
ridiculous as your lyes? 

M. Yes, your Legends. Butfhall I con- 
fefs a truth will make amends for all my 
Lyes? 

<j. That will be fomething difficult. 
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• M. I began to belie\^ them my iclf at 
\A. 

G. Oh ridiculous t 

M. I was ib very fortunate, that I fancied 
my fdf aldtmlof favoutvtc of Heaven $ and if 
I liad been ipvit to it^ 'tis not tmpoffible but 
I might have died a martyi: for t religion 
cf my^ own invention. 

6. This is more incredible than any 
thing in youi whole Akeran. 

M. Then, for all your popularity, you 
arc not much skrird in mankind. Why, 
we are all but ovcr-'grown children, afraid 
in the dark of our own fcare- crows $ and as 
fond too fomctimcs t>f the babks we our 
fclvcs trick up. 

G. Is it poffiblet 

M. Yes> to flatter a man into anything; 
Alexander himfclf, that pupil of Aris* 
TOTLE, and the very top of all humanity, 
did at laft believe that Jupiter was really 
his father s and by his faying that flccp and 
luft convinced him of his being mortal, ^tis 
plain he fometimcs doubted it. 

G. L I K E enough. And did your inftru- 
ments Sergius the Monk, and the reft, be- 
lieve themfelvcs too ? 

M* Reli-; 
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M. Religious (brtofmenyyouknov^ 
cut-do all others in flattery ; and I having 
fct them up for my ends^ they fanftiiied me 
for theirs^ 'till we almoft afted our felves 
into a real veneration for one another. But 
tell me now a little of your pranks, for you 
play'd them, I hear> to fome puipole. 

G. I had fo, if the buiinels at Blots had 
not prevented me. 

M. But you had a fine time of it 'till 
then. 

G. Very far from it. Rowing in the 
Gallies is nothing to the toil of p(^ularity ; 
but ambition is rebutted with nothing. 

M. Why, pray where was aU this trou- 
ble ? 

C F I R s T, I never faid one word I thought^ 
and pais'd all my life in gaining fuch Peo- 
ple's affe£tions> whom ail the while I con* 
temn'd for being deceived fo groflly. 

ilf. But yet, you had the plcafure of 
advancing your friends every day. 

G. A s feldom as poflible, and did it al- 
ways unwillingly. 

. il/. How then came they to follow you 
fo much, and almoft adore you as you went 
along the ftrcets? 

<?. Now 
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(r. No w 'tis you «re catch'd ; I am glad 
to find you fo much out> at the knowledge 

» 

of mankind. 

ilf. Why pray, what is the matter ^ 
G. Obligino men, is not the way to 

Xi'm them. 

M. Methinks it (hould be fo. 

G. Quite contrary: Every man I ad- 
Vanc'd, thinking his bufmc6 done, never 
minded me afterwards t fo there lioft a friend, 
and made a hundred enemies out of envy to 
him. 

M' But yet you ordcr'd your bufincfs fo, 
as to have a great many friends, and few 
enemies, except the Huguenots, 

G. True: But 'twas only by feeming 
kmd to every body, and all the while caring 
for nobody. I us'd them juft like a herd of 
beafts, (as indeed they are) encreas'd their 
number all the ways I could, valu'd them 
according to their ufc, but lov'd none. Would 
you have had me fond of a black Ox, or a 

red Cow? 

M F o R ought I fee, never man was be- 
loved fo much, or defcrv'd it fo little. 

G. Thank you for your complement, 
and not to be ungrateful, I believe never any 
Religion h*} either been fpr?ad pr praftifed 

fQ 
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lb much as yours, and yet without the teaft 
flbadow of wit or learning. 

M. That is the reafon it to^k ;fo 4»iidi« 
Whoever aims at mankind, muft not ilioot 
high : iine nets may catch Wds, but never 
hold beafts. Mine were coarfe and ftron^ 
worth a tbouiand of your fchoolHdiAiQdians, 
which are but flight cobwebs ipun out of 
cafe and idlcncfs. Being witty out of iea^ 
foQ, is one fort of folly. 
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ON 

JULIUS CiESAR. 

THAT the lives of femous men are 
incitements to noble adions^ is fo 
vulgar a reflection, that all Prefaces 
arc ftill of it, and every reader feels it. Btit 
in Julius Ci£SAR, not only when he was ar 
the head of armies, but long before he grcw^ 
lb confiderable, there is fomething fo very^ 
charming, and fo peculiarly remarkable, that 
Jk cannot hold from exercidng my thoughts 
on (uch a noble fubjed s if it be but to put- 
others in mind, who have more leifure and^ 
ability to do it better. 

.Whbn we read of other Heroes, of 
Albxakdbr the Great, &c. we are more 
atonifhid than intruded. Perhaps all the 
circumftances of their ftory were not fo- 
wcdl known 5 or elfe the writers of it have 
done both them and pofterity a great deal^ 
of wrong, in reprefenting them rather like 
Theseus and Hercules in the fabulous agcs^ 
3 than 
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than naturally in their own proper coloius* 
What they arc £un'd for, appears methinks. 
like the Creation of man as defcrlb'd by 
Moses i done in an inftant, and we poor 
mortals know not how, nor why : With 
this difference indeed, that in TaraiUfe a 
meet human creature was form'd with thofc 
failings and imperfedions which have beenfit* 
tal to us ever fince ; whereas Alexander, &c* 
are made fo extraordinary, or rather Co ex. 
travagant, and doing things fo impolfible to 
human nature, that it ferves no more to our 
ipftrudion than what Pliny writes of flying 
Dragons. If this were only an excels of com-' 
snendatton, the valour of fuch worthies i» 
great enough to deferve, or at leaft to ex* 
cufe an hyperbole : But we fee 'tis nothing 
beitdes a meer inclination in the writers to 
romance^ and extravagance; for, if they 
raife them above men in fome places, (hey 
deprefs them as much below beafts in others* 
What elfe are the fantailick unaccountable 
vanities, the fottifli debauches, and the in- 
human cruelties of Alexander the Great 'i 
If you will have my opinion, they are na 
more to be credited, than his defending him- 
fclf all alone againft a whole garrifon j where^ 
if he nccdleflly threw himfelf into fuch a 

dan« 
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danger^ his valour^ great as it iK^as, is fcarce 
fufficient to make amends for liis raflmefs ; 
nor does his force fcem more extraordinary 
than his folly. . 

But in Ci£SAR, all appears moft natu- 
rally becoming, even to his vety faults, and 
imperfeOions* He is defcrib'd to us like a 
a vafttree, tall above the whole grove beftdcs> 
(preading its branches all about, laden with 
every fort of delicious fruit : Yet all the while 
it feems natural, and but a Tree % we fee 
the very feed from whence it grew, and view 
the daily growth $ and obferve the wind^ 
that would have often torn it up by the roots^ 
had they not been fixed in the firmeft foun* 
dation* It bred indeed fbme cankers within 
it felf : as what in nature is not fubjeft to 
pailions, and infirmities ? Yet he flood trium- 
phant even over thefe, his moft dangerous 
enemies* 

L £ T us begin with his youth, which was 
fo very agreeable, as to pleafc both the huf- 
bands and wives at the fame time : This I 
know has been efteem'd rather a blemifh to 
his reputation, by fuch grave authors as did 
not rightly confider his charafter. Indeed 
this had been unpardonable in C atq a Stoick^ 
and a zealous profcflbr of the moft rigorous 

vcr- 
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ymmot^ but CiCSAR'^iiras.adMrwalirux^ 
row tnltSy like the genius of HombU itopoets]^ 
or of Apelles in painritig f ancK oould never 
have foar'd fb higfai> or madt iudi^ laiiag 
flights, without refting ic felf ft)iiietiincsi on 
thefe lower delights of the fenfesL Yetmo- 
thinks a noblenefi of nature appeai^di in: his 
Tery pleafures, and his ambition of conqpicft 
began with the wi^^s of Crassub and IfWA 
FETy the two greaxreft mim in the world a 
that time ; who, notN^irhfianding dieir jea^ 
loufy, were^ fo charm'd by his convoi&riom 
that they rais'd him* between them\ to^ be as 
conftderahle as' them(ei ves ; one by hisweaith; 
the other by hi& reputation. S»tyi!LiliL tod 
muft needs have been the wonder of her 
age s for what kf& can we imagine of a^ wo^ 
man who was Hfter of Cato, mother of 
Krutus, and die beloved mifltefs of Jtaius 
Ci£SAR> Yet all this wandring abroad, did 
not make him infcnfible at homcj for on 
that difcovery of Clodius, he both faid and 
did the reafonableft thing in the world : he 
chofe rather to part with his wife, than to 
keep with her a perpetual anxiety of mind i 
and only gave this rcafonable account of it, 
that he could not doubt the vcttue of his 
wife, but much lefs bear the world's having 

the 
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the Ifiaft fufpicion of it. I was unwilling to 
ji^Q(ion, among other f^liogs, his qctrava- 
£9fa^ fpndn^ft of Cleopatra (if fondncf^ 
4)f the fineft woman in nature may be call'd 
^xtTi^agAnt} bccaufe it had like to have coft 
^a^ both life and reputation, and therefore 
13^>|; tp be defended. But fince his Whole car* 
jri^e in E^pt appears the greateft and al- 
mfi^ only error of his whole life $ 'tis no 
lil^p ^spjSc for hini> that Love was the onl^ 
ctccafioa of it. Love, that rcriiUefs Paflioaj 
Whfoh has forc'd David to contrive a nmr^ 
d,cr, Solomon tp commit idolatry, and ajl 
Xji^nkink to play the fool at one time qr 

^ u T w^ have been too long intent on 
Kis ple^res, as indeed he himfelf was, and 
CuiH(;f[ently fenilble of it, when a fiatue qf 
Ale^akp.er jxjadc him weep 5 to think a- 
iiothQjr pwn (hould have almoft conquered 
the wo,rl4 9t an age when he had fcarce ap- 
pcgf'd W it^ The truth is, he was involv'd 
;j- while VFi debauches, like a fierce Lion in 
31 toil, which his ftrength of mind broke 
thrpugh on the firft occafion that was of- 
fered hipj by the ftpvetal fadions at that time. 
But I do not mean to write his Life, which 
has been done fq oft^n and fo well already j 

Y^. U, N but 
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but only to make fome fhort reflexions on 
it, as my memory (hall ferve me j which can 
hardly fail of fpringing fome game in fuch 
an ample field of fame and glory* Firft, The 
confpiracy of Catiline prefcnts us with ar 
full view of C.£SAR, who was fo violently 
^ufpeftcd to make one in it, that Catq 
would needs have a Letter open d publickly 
in the Senate-houfc, only becaufe it was 
jdirefted to him : Jn this furprize he aded 
with as much prudence, as all the time and 
advice in the world could have furnifh'd him 
with. For it happening to be a Love-letter 
from his dear Servilia, and therefore not 
%o be exposed thus before a company of mo- 
rofe Senators, who by this accident (one 
would imagine) muft neceflarily find caufc 
to cenfurc either him, or her, pr both, acr 
cording to his concealing, or expofing the 
Letter : Yet C^sair. in an inftant not onljr 
overcame all this difficulty, but rcvcngM him- 
ielf on Cato fufficiently, for bringing him 
into the danger 5 who, tho' long before ac- 
quainted with his ftfter-s intrigue, was quickly 
in more cpnfufion than C^tsAR, when he 
f hrew him the Letter, and bid him read if 
publickly, if hedur^. 

« 
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Cato purfu'd him ftill, making a moft 
violent fpecch againft the confpirators : But 
C^SAR, tho' privately one of them, and fuf- 
ficiently fufpcded, yet openly and eloquently 
defended the reft, as if they had been only 
his clients, and not his partners 5 and by that 
firmnefs of mind fav'd himfelf from the vio- 
lence of Cato, and the wiles of Cicero, 
both join'd together to procure his mine; 
Yet he was in a manner but an Apprentice 
in that confpiracy of Catiline i and Ihew'd 
them foon after how much abler he could 
be than all his matters, when once he began 
to fet up for himfelf j tho' with a nobler 
deiign, and in a more generous way j not 
to mine and pillage fuch a goodly Empire, 
hilt improve it in all things, as his more 
happy fucccflbrs liv'd long enough to ac- 
complifli. 

But 'tis high time for us to behold him 
in the field, where I know the reader expefts 
him with impatience, becaufe that indeed was 
his proper fphere ; and never pian had fuch 
talents for it. His body, notwithftanding 
the falling ficknefs, was ftrong and adive to 
a wonder, fit for all the exercife and fatigues 
of war J yetunwieldly and fluggifh, in com- 
parifon of ^is mind, which was rather what 

' N a wc 
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we imagine of angelical than humin^ ; ^iich 
i (brange quickncfs of thc!aght and tm^na* 
don, join'd loirith fb piercing and profbimcf 
a judgmeACi and bcith fnp^oiied vltfi a 
memory and capacity able td do all thing$ 
at all times. •**♦♦* 
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AND 

Marc Antony, 

ColUHedm oftheKottmk Hiflorian& 

TYHERE is a palTag^ in the Rgmofi 
Hiftory fo very remarkable, tl^at it 
deferves to be more particularly re- 
lated, wtth all its circumftances^ which, be* 
ing now at leifiire, I haVt coUeded out of 
dioTe feveral Authors who are refuted the 
moll faithful hifiorians of that time. 

Among thofe many^ who^ according to 
the cuftom of the world, forfook Makc 
Antony in his declining fortune, Hmop 
was themoft confiderable } who, thou^ Kiqg 

N $ of 
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of Judaa by his particular grace and fa- 
vour, yet at length was forced to forfafce 
him; but in fuch a manner, that all the 
world, and even Marc Antony himfelf, 
could not but acquit him both of meannefs 
and' ingratitude. Which feems (in my o- 
pinion) the plaineft inftance, and the highcft 
aggravation of that poor Emperor's impm- 
dcnce, and infelicity $ that his being aban- 
doned by the very beft and moft obliged of 
all his friends, (hould be altogether im- 
puted to his own ill conduft, and not to 
the leaft unfaithfulnefs or ingratitude of 
Herod. 

Herod was not allowed the honour of 
being at the famous battle of ASHumi be- 
caufe imployed to finifh the conqueft of A^ 
rabiay which Antony had privately given 
to Cleopatra, together with the reverfion 
of Jud£a it felf, of which Hbrod was 
then King. So that fhe cunningly con-, 
trived to fatisfy her ambition with engaging 
Herod cither to gam one Kingdom for her, 
or elfc to fall in the attempt, and fo leave 
the other free. But Herod was not eafily 
imposed on ; and having ended the war in 
Arabia fuccefsfuUy, brought all the afliftancc 
of a conqueror to fupport, if poffible, the 

falling 
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falling grcatnefs of Antony. Herod^ it 
feems^ had long before fufpefted the dange- 
rous arts of Cleopatra i and like a true 
friend, advis'd Antony againft her, even in 
all the height of her favour and his paffion^ 
He had prefs'd him efpecially not to carry 
her along with him to that unfortunate bat- 
tle, as if he had forcfccn the fatal con- 
fequcnce of her being there. Tis no won- 
der therefore, if he had fome hopes of find- 
ing him more prudent at laft by fo fad an 
experience 5 and accordingly made haftc to 
overtake him immediately after his over- 
throw. There he endeavoured to raife the 
Ipirits of his drooping friend, by prefcnt- 
ing him frankly with all the fruits of his 
o\(rn fucGcfs, to ballance in fome meafurc 
the misfortune of AHium. Men, money 
and provifions of all forts, he fupplies him 
with in abundance 5 but then takes fo favou- 
rable an opportunity to give him the only 
advice that could fave him, and at once re- 
vengc them both of the falfe Cleopatra- 
He makes him fenfible that (he had not only 
been his ruinc, by her extravagant flight at 
the battle of ABium i but was now contri- 
ving it with Augustus, the better to pre- 
vent her owui to whom fhe had fent a 

N + trufty 
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trufty mcflcngcr (in the tonipany of Al*» 

tONY's Ambaffadorsj who was crtrcttrtfy 

well received, while they were jfefiis'd ^ti- 

dience. And therefore, unle(s he ^clfe 

content to be delivcr'd up by CLlsOt^Af kA, 

there remained no other courfc to be t Aeh 

but to feize on her, and fccure c^gjfi^ t6 

himfelf i where he miglit eafily htekc a ftand, 

'till he was fufficiently recruited to rtntitf 

; the war. To thefe nioft convkicing tafga- 

\ ments that unfortunate General ma<fe i>nly 

^ this reply, after a deep figh fioln liis \tk^ 

foul; / cohfefsy my friend, 'tis Mpi0itPd 

fhew at vnce fnore friendjbipy dWd frudtn^y 

than appears mojl plainly in the adi)ice yi>u 

have now given me ; never was a vtifir 

counfely nor worfe bejiow'd^ for alasy latn 

incapable of following it: Andy to inake me 

throughly unhappy y That lovey or rathtt tn- 

thantment which ties me yet to Cleopatra 

as ;firmly as every is not enough to f^lindi§$e 

intirely: Fory I fecy as welltis ybUy 4ikr 

falfehoody and confequently my own fbUy ; 

hut oh I it feemsyou do not feCy as 1 doy ail 

thofe charms that caufe it : In a wttrdy I 

doat on her to that degrecy fie may leadme 

in chains to C^sar, while I contmtedfygo 

\ along gazing on her beauty y and unabh to 

I lofe 
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kji thi fight if ity tho" but far a mommt^ 
HfiRdB amaz'd, as much as affli£ted> »kdl 
him. If it was {^edible that this could bchis 
fiftal refolution ? to which he arffwor^d^xily^ 
That it was as unchangeable as fate ^ aiidfo 
Wdiild h&ve left him, to run immediately in^ 
to the arms of Cleopatra* But Hs&od^ 
being a wif^c man> forefaw now his jomn 
min trety way 1 for^ he was not only liire 
tb fall With Mahc Antony (which yet 'Im 
amid hate almoft endur'd patiently ifiorim 
fdcc) biit to fall by him alfo^ in cafe fi>mc'^ 
iack^ ikccident of ftate happened to make a 
tsatn in his affairs: For who could^expcft 
llbcrecy in fuch a flave of Cleopatra? Or 
lier mercy> after Antony had once cxpos'd 
him to it? which forcd Herod, in ^itc cS 
ail lus friendfhip> to take this loft farewel of 
his unhappy Emperor. That little nffifiunce, 
"juhUh I have krought hither^ I am fa far 
faom ns>ithdra^ing agam^ that I wmldjet 
ga hack to fatch m^rey if I had not done al- 
ready all tSat was poffible far me in your 
firvice: only tfi^ perfon now I ask your leave 
to diffofe ofi and you may judge hy thisy 
into what a lofi condition your fatal okfip^ 
nacy has brought us both i fince I am forced 
to leofve n ^ince I love above all wen 
3 livingf 
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Hvipgy to try the good nature of one wha 
is remarkable for wanting it, and has al* 
ready vanquifb'd us. Antony, as infa- 
tuated as Hb was, yet had generoftty c-^ 
nough left, to let him go and feek his own 
ftcurity, and to embrace him at parting with 
a grcandtal^ of tendernefs ; perhaps having a 
fecret £ttisfk);ion in being unloaded of fucfa 
a friend, who was too true a counfellor not 
to be (bmetimes troublefome. Herod went 
immediately to Rhodes, and prefented him- 
felf on a fudden before Augustus Ci£SAlt. 
His Diadem indeed was off, but he took 
care to carry with him all the other marks 
of r^al dignity, with which he appeared 
rather awful, than fubmiffivej and feem'd 
more to offer friendftiip, than to implore fa- 
vour. Then, after having owned all he had 
already, and would ftill have done for An- 
tony, if hispaffion for Cleopatra would 
have fuffer d him to accept his afliftancc 5 he 
at length broke out into this exprcflion. 
Think noty oh Octavius ! that I quitted 
Marc Antony, either out of my own in* 
conjfancyy or for that of fortune, which has 
of late forfaken him. If he would now at 
laji have follow d my advice , / had freely 
ventured in his ^prefervation a Kingdom^ 

, which 
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ns/hich, I piufi acknowledge I awe oHfy to his 
genet^tyy andaHfey that cm never belaid 
d&wn kftter than in his fervice. -BuPfince^ 
1 had not credit enough with thatmhappy. 
Man to perjkade him to fave himfilf, I 
tbni^kt it but afoolifb part t^ Jink .with. 
^nj ,peffan mho wits bent on his own de^ 
flru&ion 5 and to remain in a Court y where 
Antony wasjh much aflaveto CL£OFATitii> 
that it was impoffibk for me to.efcapey af^ 
ter the faithful advice I had given againfi 
her. And now here I ftand as much his 
friend as every in my inclinations andwijbesy 
unlefs you ejleem me worthy of beingyours % 
which if you doy I think by all the rules 
of honour and of gratitude^ I am free to 
follow your fortunes y as heartily as I was 
before engaged in his , and am refolv'd to 
obferve the fame fidelity. Augustus, who 
was an admirable |udge of all things, em* 
brac'd h^m with a great deal of refped, and 
cftecm'd him the more for fo frank a way. 
of proceeding 5 he procured of the Senate 
to have his Kingdom of Judaa confirmed 
to him, added to it that of Zenodorus, 
and made him his friend ever after. 

This Herod was that King of 3^/i^/^^« 
who was counted fo cruel, and not with- 
out 
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oot CAorc, tfytsiiiiy to his own famiiy; 
whom it fecms he was exceffively iealous 
ofi which gave dccafion for that (harp (ay* 
ing of Augustus, (notwtdifianding their re> 
oondlement,) That be bairgther te HerodIs 
S0W tkmt bis SoH. Bat yet he wanted not 
fisme good qualities tto balance his vices, and 
which jufUy gave him dic denomination of 
Herod the Gtett: "^haSe^ whole proceed* 
ing in this matter is the mote imitable; be* 
aaSc it .was univtriaUy .<ftcem'd in an »%tt 
and biy.afM»ple» the unoft ^Xenfible of honour 
chat ever any have been.k90w% within tliff 
memoty of man. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THIS is a fiort Comment on fimfi 
few pajfages in Tully'j Letters 
to Atticus, wherein Monjieur de St. Real 
(the heft of all the Comment atari) is either 
Jtlenty or elfe in my opinion a little miftakem 
as who . is not fometimes ? 

BEING at leifure of late, Ihaveamufed 
my felf on this fubjeB, becaufe 1 think thefe 
Letters one of the mojl 'valuable 'Pieces of 
all Jntiquity both for ufe and entertainr 
ment i inlarging as well as inftru5iing our 
minds ftill morey every time we read them-, 
Jbinittg witknew beauti^ andgiving clearer 
light towards managing the moft important 
affairs, j 



I9Z ADVERTISEMENT. 

Jmufi take Notice of a flight touch here 
tad therct in my Notes, on the common 
Topic k of Marriage} which is ohfy to be 
tmderjlood generi^lfy, Jmce I am fufficientfy 
Jatisjted by a rAofi comfortable experience 
tiat kitjiuh general ruks ^mit ofpilrtku- 
lor exceptions. 
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OBSERVATIONS on Tulli's 
Letters to Atticus. 

LETTER I. 

Ttilr wu tht T^h Uttirinfmt SJilint, iut ml^tMetA 
I. 

TJUantum Johreai 
&c. This vety firfl: 
expreflion in TuL- 
LYS firft Letter to 
Atticus, is almoft 
ftifficient to recom- 
mend all that fol- 
lows. For'tis not a 
nicer Affeaationof good natiuc ; (fuchaswe 
Vol. IL Q may 
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may obfcrvc in the way and words of fottitf 
difremblers> who yet Ihinc with it extremely 
among thofe who cannot diftinguifh ;) but 
this is an appeal to a wife and old acquain* 
tancc 5 " You who know me fo very well (fays 
*^ Cicero) cannot doubt of my tenderncfs 
<* at the lofsof my kinfman/^ If we had not 
ftrll remaining a great many other inftances of 
his good nature s yet this fmgle expreflion of 
his, would have left us fome idea of it. 
Which I take the more notice of, becaufe he 
was the (harped ill-natured Orator in all Rome^ 
dgainft thofe who indangered her Liberty : 
That eager inyeterfK:y in behalf of his native 
Country, was it fecms no way inconfiftent 
with the moft gentle and affable temper we 
know of> among all the Romans. 

Th At which follows in this Letter, fhews 
he did not bewail his lofs without caufc i for 
he gives^his kinfman in a few words the fineft 
charafker imaginable. ^^ Agreeable in con- 
^\ vcrfation, and ufeful both in publick and 
<^ private affairs/' Such an unaffeded com- 
mendation frdln fo great a judge, is more 
valuable than a hundred monuments and 
panegyricks. 
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II. 

Quod ad me fcribis de firote, &c. This 
IS another inftancc of his good difpofition, in 
taking fuch pains to diflUadc a married couple 
from living together uneafily 5 abufinefshard 
enough to bring about with all his eloquence. 
Yet I fhould not have taken notice of it, but 
for his great politenefs in the way of fuch an 
intcyofition ; mixing the authority of an cl 
dcr brother, the head of his houfc, with the 
freedom of a familiar and afFedionate friend 
For 'tis no cafy matter in the exercife of au- 
thority, to be neither remifs, nor haughtily 
imperious. - 

■ 

III. 

Qyoiifirms,etiamJi, &c. Thisrecon- 
cilement which Tully was to make be- 
tween Atticus and Lucceius (for that wc 
find afterward to be his name) is mightily 
taken notice of in a little French book cali'd 
C?sarion: wherein the author, tho' very 
Vittily, feems a little over-fond of a paradox 
he maintains againft the celebrated charader 
of Atticus -, of whofe failings in friendfliip 
he quotes this very quarrel for one inftance, 
yet without underftanding what was the oc- 

O z cafion 
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caiton of it. Tis a little odd too in that au- 
thor, to conclude Atticus guilty of breach 
of fricndfliip, only becaufc carneft to renew 
it ; and Lucceius innocent, becaufe impla- 
cable. And, fmce that Gentleman affeds 
fingularity in his difcourfes, I think he could 
hardly have fhewn a plainer inftance of it. 
I cannot but take notice of one expreifion iiv 
Attigus's Letter, which Cicero repeats in 
thisi " You write (fays he) that if any body 
** be youf enemy, 'tis my buiinefs to appcafc 
'* him.** Friendfhip muft have run pretty 
high in an age when fuch an expreffion was 
proper: and the moft accomplifh'd Gentle- 
man of all Rome would hardly have ufed it 
to one of the greateft, if his own heart and 
aftive affeftion had not been warm enough 
to warrant fuch an expectation of a fuitable 
return. Which he met with accordingly;^ 
iince Cicero here owns the right of fervice 
he claims of him ; and fevcral letters fhew his 
punftual performance of it, tho' unfuccefs- 
fully. For it fcems it was eafier for Cicero 
to pcrfuade whol(^ Senates and popular At 
femblics, than one obftinate, though moft 
cflimable perfon, as Lucceius appears to be 
in all the accounts we have of him. Which 
islcfstobewondrcdat, becaufe thofc are two 

very 
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very different Talents, publick eloquence> 
and private infinuation. 

IV. 

£ X omnibiis moleftiiSy &c This feems to 
me a little ftrange in Txjixy, the moft eafy- 
humcured> and facetious man in the world ^ 
whofe very great genius was ib fit alfo for 
bufinefs, that methinks he fbould not he fb 
tired with it, as never to be at eafe except in 
his Library. Yet juft at that time perhaps 
Ibme unufual affairs crouded upon him, of 
no great moment to the publick ; for had 
that been concerned, I am confident he woul(( 
never have grudg'd his pains, but made it ra- 
the; his greateft pleafure. I impute all this 
complaint to his ufual good breeding in ma- 
king that an pxcufe, for |hofe fnany repeated 
troubles he gave Atticus about trifles to- 
wards adorning his Library ; which therefore 
he profeffcs here to be his only fatisfadion. 
if it be objcfted th4t an cxcufe has an air of 
ceremony, which is not only formal, but 
faulty among friends : it may be obferv'd, 
lie makes no difficulty of imploying Atti- 
pus often on this occafion, and only fliews 
a little politenefs in pretending it was now- 
grown ius only fatisfaftion j that fo hi* 
» " Q J fricn4 
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friend might have the more, ,in gratifying that 
humour. 

V. 

Ovjvs /ermonisgenusy &c. This imper- 
tinent converfation of Acutilius puts us ii^ 
mind of a great many, who, though far from 
being filly in managing their own private af* 
fairs, are yet in converfation worfe to be en- 
dured than an ordinary Fit of the cholick : 
Accordingly Ci cero puts it down here plca- 
fantly, as the great eft unealinefs his friendftiip 
had ever made him undergo, to have been fo 
long in fuch tedious company upon his ac- 
count. 



LETTER II. 

Infome Editions this was the Sixths but 

miftaken. 

» 

QU 1 p agas^ &c, This is one of the plc^ 
furcs, as well ^s privileges of friend- 
fhip. Rome was the place ir^ all the world' 
of the greateft affairs, and of the moft en, 
^ertainment : Tully was one of the bufieft 
men in it i yet amidft all this, he inquires 

witl^ 
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ivith e'afneftnefs about tvcxj little thing his 
friend not only does, butdiinks, and intends 
to do. Though I am apt to believe there 
•was fomething of his ow» natural vivacity in 
the cafe 5 whofe adivc mind> and c^ipaciouf- 
nefs of thought, the whole Empire of Rfime 
wtis fcarce large cnou^ to imploy fuffi- 
ciently : So yaft a thing is the mind of fomc 
men. Which I fay jiot altogether by way of 
commendation, but of admiration rather • 
for wherever it is fuch, there appears fornc- 
thing pf rambling, as well as reafpning, in 
fo greai: a genius. 



■«■ 
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In fome Editions this was made a Tart of 
the laft Letter y I fuppofe for its fhortnefs 
9nfy i fince it is plainly 4 different Lftter. 

OlAvEM ^emJeleffatimiSf Sec. Hcr^ 
he repeats ^ain his great expedation 
of pleafurc in the Library he was now con- 
triving J which I fliould not take notice o^ 
but upon a^counf of that time of life for 
which he defign'd it. Cum in otiurn veneris 
pi«s; This is one fign how nrnch Cicero 

O 4 was 
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was'fitted by nature, for IcsMaiing, as well a$ 
publick buTincfe j bccaufc hp fecms ever pre- 
paring himfclf to retire out of it j and as ca- 
pable in his dofct to divert himfelf, or in- 
ftruft the world, as he was in th? Forum Of 
Scnatc-houfc to govern it- This is no finail 
advantage in Republicks, where a fort of ro- 
tation is n?ceffary, by which men sure fcen 
under fevcral capacities, and much betteip 
judg'd of in fuch different lights, than in a 
Monarchy % where one man chufcs either a- 
mongthofefcw commended to him by theii: 
friends, or among others di%uifcd always by 
their own infinuations and flattery. 



LETTER IV. 

HE R M ^ iui penteliciy Sec. I am hear« 
tily glad to find this fondnefs of Sta^ 
tues, &c. in fuch a man as Cicero; though 
I am not furprizcd at it> becaufc I fcarce 
ever knew or read of any great genius in- 
fenltblc of fuch things: For indeed tlicy 
have a real value in themfelves> and not 
only (as fome imagine) in the fancy of Vir- 
tuolbcs. 

LET. 
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L E T T E K, V. 

I- 

NI«( lUM forq ruibhy 5;<;. On this oc* 
caiion the ingenious Author of the 
|)€ft notes upon thefe Letters, admires very 
juftly at the vant of Tofis in fuch an Em- 
pire as the Roman } .efpecially conddering 
that Cyrus had in fome meafure eftabliflied 
them above four hundred years before. But 
I cannot underil^nd bow thefe words (hew 
any fuch deficiency 5 becaufe a Poft-officc 
had been of no ufe to fo important a cor- 
respondence as this, which certainly dcfervcd 
the care of particular exprefles, and all the 
fecrecy imaginable. A method eafier among 
them, by reafon of their multitude 9f flaves, 
ready, and generally very fkithful on all oc- 
canons* 

E T AfM noftr£ cmfidite^ &c. Here 
TuLLY is lb wife, as not to fpare his purfc 
for his pleafure $ and feems overjoyed to feel 
a new tade of Statues and fuch curioltties 
coming upon him : Knowing a frefh appe- 
1 titc. 



/ 
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tkc, at his Age, to be the moft defifable 
jewel that a rich man can poffiblf purchaie. 



L E T T E R VI. 

From Tufculum, C i c e r oV Country-h^ife^ 
to Atticus at Athens. 

el U M effem in CeramicOy &c. Here is i 
4 fmall touch of that agreeable raillery, 
in which the RomtmSy and among them our 
author moft particularly excelled, Atticus, 
it feems, had dated his laft Letter from a 
famous place in Greece s Cicero therefore, 
who could not in this anfwer to it affix fo 
ftately a name on the top, and yet had the 
vanity (which was his Foible) to be willingly 
out-done by no-body s falls a raillying of 
him in revenge, as if he fuppofed Atticu^ 
liad affefted to write from fuch a celebrated 
city i and fo as formally dates his Letter in 
this manner. From Tufculum, Cicero*^ 
Country Seat^ to Atticus at Athens, Thefe 
two places are now indeed aloioft equally 
famous on account of Cicero, and on the 
fame account of haying been once inhabited 
by the iiobleft defenders .of Liberty, in the. 
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two mod: glorloos Commonwealths that eve? 
were. 

Magnopere confido illuniy &c. This 
is an inftance of that human frailty, which 
bears fo great a part in the very wifeft minds* 
Here Cicero undertakes the reconcilement 
of LuccEius to his beloved Atticus, with 
^11 the alacrity and ardour of a true and an 
induftrious friend : But at the fame time 
fliews too great a confidence in himfelf of 
the fuccefs (as indeed vanity was-his only 
Foible) not confidering, that Eloquence is 
more capable of turning a whole aflcmbly 
of Senators, than of convincing one angry 
or obftinatc perfon. And accordingly it 
proved fo in this cafe. For, befides that 
ITully's way of reafoning was rather agree- 
able and jflorid, than ftrong and nervous; 
no man accuftomed to great aflemblies, finds 
his imagination fo lively, or his underftand-^ 
ing fo large in any dry converfation of bufi- 
nefs, as when warm'd in publick with hopes 
of applaufe, and of ferving his Country ; in 
both which Cicero ufed to fucceed fo glo- 
fioufly . I have often obferv'd this difference 
at Comnuttees of Parliament, and Cabinet- 

Councils 3 
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Councils i where men would fpcak wcU, 
and even with warmth fometimes 5 but feir 
dom with fo much force and eloquencc> a$ 
jn a full Houfe of Parliament. 

S I G N A fUfffr4, &c. Hp had OMirned in 9 
former Letter, how much Statues and fuch 

• 

curiofities for fettinc off his Library, were 
become his principal inclination : and it ap-* 
pears plainly by fo many unneceffary repeti- 
tions of it. Which I take notice of, only 
as a warning to my felf and others, tji^t w^; 
may be fo watchful over our eagernefs and 
impatience, as never to let it trouble our 
friends, though perhaps we cannot help be* 
^ng unquiet with it our felvcs. 

IV. 

N o N minimum quod foror pr^gfkins eji. 
I wonder he mentions his Sifter-in-law's be- 
ing with child, as no little proof of his bro- 
ther s kindnefs 5 which yet fure is none of 
the greateft, unlefs Tully thought it har4 
to lie with a man's own wife, as perhaps h^ 
|bund it ^ith Terentia. 
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V. 

D E comitiis meis. Sec. Here is, in one 
inftance, more good nature, and good breed- 
Hig, (two of the beft quailities any man can 
harve) than now appears in a whole age a* 
mong us 5 and therefore it deferves a little 
explanation. Cicero had a pretenfion to 
the Pretorihipy in which nothing could b^ 
more ufeful than Attkus's prefcnceat Rome,. 
onie of the moft confiderable and popular 
men in it. Yet Tully not only, to pre- 
vent his trouble in making fuch a journey^ 
difpenfes with his abfence, but furniflies him 
with the bcft excufcs in the worjd for it. 
<* Becaufe (fays he) I am more concerned in 
*' whatever you are tranfafting of greater 
^ importance for your fclf at Atbensy than 
" for any affairs of my own in Rome" And 
what is yet more than this, becaufe Cicero 
knew the nicenefs of his temper, which would 
not hazard the being reproached for negled- 
ing his friend at fuch a time j he not only 
very pofitively forbids him to take the jour- 
ney, but affures him all their friends fliall 
kaow as much $. that in cafe he lofc the Pre^ 
torihip by his abfence, the blame may. only 

m upon himfelf for it. I know aot how 

the 
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the reader will be afFeftcd at this, but I want 
words to Wprefs my own fcnfe of fo friendly 
and fo noble a proceeding : and that which 
heightens it, is the wonderful ambition a- 
mong the Romans of arriving early at thcfe 
great imploymcnts, fo as fometimcs to kill 
themfelvcs upon having failed of their pre- 
tenfion % add alfo the particular eagernefi of 
Tully's humour for all things he defired, 
(as we faw juft now) but efpecially for ho- 
nours and preferments, even to excels. Yet 
how frankly, how generoufly does he facri- 
fice all this, only to eafe his friend of a trou- 
blefome jourhey ! Such a man was Cicero ^ 
and fuch a place was Rome^ which had many 
CiCEROEs! Men not only like him, but even 
above him with all his parts and politenefs. 
And yet we have the farce fometimes of 
hearing ignorant wretches, efpecially the 
Frenchy undervalue both Greeks and Ro- 
mans^ in comparifon with themfelves. 
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VErum ne caufam quidem^ &c. It 
fccms this quarrel between Atticus 
and LuccEius (for that appears to be his 

' I name) 
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name) was very hearty on one fide 5 for no- 
thing fliews that more than fuch on obftinate 
denial to declare the true caufe of it $ tho' 
^tis alfo a fign of being implacable, and re- 
vengeful. In which I differ with the Abbot 
of St. Real, who, after affirming rightly 
that, Les phs grands & ks plus fenjibks 
fujets de pldnte fi difent le mains y is yet 
mctfadnks a little miftaken in judging fuch a 
fallen lilenc« reafonable, notwithftanding all 
interpofition of friends. But I fee, no fort 
of good fortune is without allay 5 for At« 
Ticus, fo particularly famous for living not 
only inoffeniivcly, but almoft friendlily with 
all Men i has yet fome way or other pro- 
voked two implacable enemies, this Luc- 
CEius of old, and our ingenious Abbot now ; 
who, befides his notes on thcfe Letters be- 
tween Atticus and Cicero, has in a little 
book called C^fariony ufcd the firft of them 
almoft as unmercifully as Antony did the 
other : So that I am confident if our Au- 
thor had lived in thofe times> and if private 
combats had been then in fafhion, (which arc 
two Ifsy I confefs, as far fetch'd as fome 
of his rcflcftions) he would have been Luc- 
CEius's fecond, and perhaps have fought a 
duel with Cicero. 

IL 
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n. 

SuMMUM me eorumftuiium tenets Scd 
There can hardly be a greater proof than this 
of the ravifhing delights of Lorning. That 
fuch a man as Cicero^ whofe agreeable 
Ibrt of wit fo fitted him for the pleafures of 
convcrfation^ and whofe great talent^ hdp'd 
him to all the fatisfaftion his ambitious hu- 
mour was capable of 5 yet to his intimate 
friend he makes a folemn proteftation of be* 
ing no where fo well pleased as among his 
Books and Papers. But^ to his immortal ho« 
nour> it ought to be obferved alfb, that, not- 
withi^anding all his inclination to Philofophy, 
and ability of inftruding the world that way, 
yet he always prefer'd doing well, to writing 
well, and facrificcd his own humour Cthc 
moft difficult felf-denial, becaufe a continual 
one! to the publick fervice, andthefafetyof 
his country : For which hisgreat concern at this 
time, feeing affairs fo ill managed, drew 
from him this exprcffion of fondncfs for his 
Library, that now forded him his only confo^ 
lation. 
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LETTER VIII. 

AViAM tuamy &c. I hope this Grand-" 
mother of Attigus was fome imper- 
tinent old Dotdrd 5 for otherwife, Cicero 
acquaints him with her death metliinks a little 
too (lightingly. But his raillery upon her 
Bigotry does fomething excufe it felf, by 
mentioning fo good a reafbn for his under* 
valuing her> and even jefting on her death. 
Which I can never impute to the manners 
of thofe timesy as St. Real does i becaufe 
I fhould think their being more refin'd than 
wc are, (hould rather incline them to more 
good nature, and greater refped to Parents. 
I muft differ alfo with him again about the 
confolatory Letter which Cicero jeftingly 
fuppofcs that Saufeius (an Epicurean friend 
of theirs) would write to Attigus on this 
occafion. Saufeius (fays he) believing death 
to be no harm, nor any thing after it, was 
found out pleafantly by Cicero for that 
condoling office, as one wlio could be trou- 
bled at nothings if that had been TuLLys 
meaning, he would rather have chofen fome 
Stoick for the purpofe 5 whereas the Epcu- 
Vol. II- P reans 
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reanSy tho' turning every ill accident to the 
beft ufc (as all wife men do) yet ownd a 
tender fenfe of both pain' an4 pieafhre ; (6 
that I fancy rather he pick'd him out for his 
fbftncfs i which, (hewn on this occaiton, 
\»rould have appeared indeed fuJflSciently ri- 
diculous. After all, this is but gueifing at 
randoms and I fliould be loth to be earneft 
in trifles, or wrangle about the meaning of 
a Letter written feventeen hundred years ago j 
as our Criticks fometimes do with the fame 
concern as if it were about the words of ^ 
WHly on which their whole eftates dqpended« 
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LETTER IX. 

I. 

NO S hie incredibilisy &c. Here appears a 
right difpofition of mind for a perfon 
in publick bufinefs : To regard in the firft 
place the doing of juflice, and yet to enjoy 
very great f^tisfadion in that applaufc which 
attends it ; For fure it is allowable in Mora- 
lity, as well as Divinity, to look up to the 
rewards expeded. The tmth is, the love of 
Vcrtue and of Fame moft comraonly go to- 
gether; 
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gether 5 .and no doubt are made to do fo for 
encouragement to Vcrtue, by the wifdom of 
that Bcin§ Michhks contrited all things. 

•"V 

IL 
Quod tti me de Hermathena fcribisy &Ci 
Tis impolfiblc to fhew more eagct fondnefs 
for Statues and Books, than appears every 
where in thefe Letters : Though perhaps the 
firft was principally for the fake of the laft, 
fincc they were to (land in his Librai^s a 
place to which he had fo violent an inclina- 
tion, as to make him mention it always in 
the hyperbolical ftyle of a very Lover. 
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LETTER X. 

ABS te peto ut mihi hoc ignofcas^ &c- 
Here he puts gratitude (and I love him 
for it) as the beft rcafon in the world for re- 
filling any body, and indeed for doing any 
thing* But when he mentions ambition as 
another excufe, methinks he needed a much 
greater apology, and to ufc all hisrhetorick 
for denying fo faithful a friend* 

P 2 LET- 
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LETTER to PoMPET- 

NULLA enim re tarn Utari fokoy &c- 
Cicero here appears fuch an honeft 
man, and of fo noble a nature^ that 'tis im^ 
poifible not to be touched with it. A good 
adion^ fays he, rewards itfclf, and all your 
ingratitude cannot make nie the leaft repent 
of it, or deprive me of a very great fatisfac- 
tion in having done my part of friendfliip, c- 
ven at this time while I am thus reproaching 
the failure of yours. 

If I woud ftrain fome excufc for being 
ungrateful (of which it ftands fufficiently in 
need) it fhou'd be this great fatisfa£tion of 
mind in doing any generous well-natur'd ac- 
tion 5 the pleafure of which pays itfelf abun- 
dantly, without needing any reward or re?* 
turn. Here alfo, Tully fliews himfelf a 
mafter in the myftery of politicks, by warn- 
ing PoMPEY againft courting his enemies, 
inftead of indulging his friends i which is the 
way only to bfc defpiled by both : The quite 
contrary pradice being the fureft means both 
of rifmg high, and ftanding firm. 

LET-. 
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LETTER to Metellus Ce^er. 

EG O dohri tuo non folum ignpfco^ &c. 
I know not what e^ed it will have 
on pthers, but I am .cna.tnour*cl of this can- 
did temper of Cicero, in not opiy pardo- 
ning the unrcafonable angcjr of Metellus, 
in behalf of his brother ; but confelling what 
a foftijefs he felt to his neaf relations on the 
li|ce occaflons j and how much thaj: expe- 
rience inclined him to allow it the better in 
another man, though now it happened to be 
againft himfelf. What gentlenefs ! what 
prudence ! how juft an indulgence to the 
weaknefs of human nature. 

LETTER XIII. 

CONSUL autem ipfe, &c. An admirable 
pidure in a few words ! Perhaps as 
ftiarp a cfnfurc as was ever written, and dp- 
ferving a very particular notice, by ^\ 1q- 
ycrs of either Eloquence or Satire. 

T A N T u M eimd ea emptione^ &(;. ypoji 
jhis occafton there is fio denying th^t Jvi'iflf 

P 3 oncQ 
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once broke the Law, in borrowing money 
of a criminal he defended, in order to finifli 
a great houfc he was building : I am hear, 
tily forry for it, and would give money to 
be able to defend him. I can only excufe 
him a little, by remarking, that it was not 
by a thoufand parts fo bad an aftion, as if 
he had for lucre accufed an innocent 5 and 
hope for his fake, that the temptation did 
not lie in the money, but only in his great 
impatience for building 5 being the moft 
eager man in the world for any thing of 
that kind. 



LETTER tlV, 

T^ G ^ ^^^^f^. '>A 2)« l>m ! &c, Once 
JL4I for all, this conftant appeai:ancc of 
vanity in fo great and wife a niaia, dcferves 
fome particular refleftiop, a little beyond 
the vulgar manner of commentators : It 
having been always made fo great an ob, 
jeftion to that excellent perfon, the rather 
i believe, becaufe indeed they cou'd find no 
other to make, Firft, nothing is more plain 
and reafonable in judging of the antients, 
than to make allowance both for times and 

places : 
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j^laces: withottt which, how extravagant 
will Cato fcem, in making no more of 
tending his Wife, than we do now-a-days in 
^^ing a friend fome rare ambler for a 
journey of pleafure. Nay, what fhall we 
think of the two wives of Jacob, for kind- 
ly kffording him a couple of handfome Hand- 
maids? The Romans were naturally ex- 
tremely vain-glorious, and politickly encou- 
raged that humour in every body, as being 
a conftant inciter to virtue, and all forts of 
noble aftions. Religion alfo was concerned 
in it 5 fincc fame and reputation cannot but 
imply a future ftatej theprefent here being 
of too fmall extent to be temptation enough 
for venturing all things to acquire it 5 efpc- 
cially in loling even Life itfelf fo frankly, 
without a firm belief of having amends made 
them hereafter, in that to come. 

After all, no man can be further than 
I am from making this the leaft excufe for 
vanity now-a-days i for in behalf of Tully 
himfclf, I can find none fufficient, except 
from the age and country he liv'd in. hi 
ours, I believe, there is nothing will more 
keep down a man's reputation than his own 
eagernefs, and therefore fillinefs, in openly 

P 4 taking 
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taking notice of it. But the drcumilani^es 
were othcrwife with Cicero i who yet 
fometinies cou'd not hold from rallying him-- 
felf about it. All this while too> I have (aid 
fiothtng of his being unable with all hi$ Elor 
qucnce, to fpeak greater things of tumfelf 
than Hiftory fpeaks of him, and than all his 
Writings fpeak for him. 

Left Unfiniflicd. 
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LETTER 

OF 

EPICURVS 

r ■ • • • • • 

TO 

MENEGEUS. 

THE youngeft perfons fliould not defer 
reflecting on vertue and morality, 
nor die oldeft give over weary of it ; for 
who is either too youngs or too old, to 
keep his mind as eafy as 'tis pofHble i Youth 
will i^y pradice of this grow wifer and hap- 
pier every day $ and old age itfelf may, by 
fuch a help, enjoy over-again in fome Aea* 
fiirQ the foft hours of youth s by avoiding all 
2|imQus thoughts, not only of the future, but 
the prefent. Apply your fclf therefore, oh 
Mbneceus, to foUow my advice, "with an 
^ffiirance that all thefe things are the very 
principles pfhappineis. 

'"% Be- 
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Believing then, fiift,that God orthe 
otigiaaLcauleof all things is fomcthing im- 
mortal and happy, which the light of nature 
informs us 5 be tender of aittributing with the 
vulgar, to that glorious Beings anything that 
is in the Jeaft repugnant to its divine nature; 

There are alfo other invifible fubftan^ 
CCS ; but not fuch as men imagine to them- 
felvcsi a|[d. defcribc y«t othcrwifq ^an they 
imagine, ^heff tiicy" t)reaeh about^ if. He 
therefore who denies the common opinions 
of the ^cpple, is not impious i but he wh9 
nuintait^ thorn : for fuch idlr Aotiojis cbme 
not from the light of reafon, but from mecr 
fear and fahcy. They believe rtglAly^ that 
the Gods punifh the wicljed and .Kward liie 
good J but then 'tis only bocaufe'the)^ them- 
felvqs wou'ddo fo, and tbenefofd they think 
thofe fuperior Beings of ji^fr , the iknc Jm? . 
mour ! by which fcanty .m<(aAite tbcy jUdgc 
of all things. . ; \ 

V Accustom yourfdf to think death of 
no conceni. to'us, fince all pleafureand padn 
depends on our fcnfes^ and death is nothing; 
but an utter dcpriTation of thcisn aU. : 

A firm Afiurancc' that . death is nctthing 
moje, is. the only way to make life eafyj* 
without vain hopes ononehand, or anxiouft; 
•:• ". : fears 
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fears on the other. While wc arc alive, 
death is abfent $ and when death comes^ we 
iare fo: Therefore, fince it does no harm, 
who but a fool wou'd fear it i Even life is 
good, not according to its length, but as we 
pafs it in quiet and fatisfadion. 

Tis equally needlefs to advife the young 
to live, or the old to die 5 for as Life is ar 
miable to the one, death is as neccffary to the 
other, and the reafon is the fame for both* 
Whoever talks of wifliing not to have been 
born, is ridiculous 5 becaufe, if in earneft, why 
does he not kill himfelf? and, if in j eft, none 
but a fool would make that a laughing matter. 

We ought to think the future fo much 
ours only, as that it may come 5 but not de- 
pend on it, as if it muft do fo. 

We all have defires, of which fome are 
natural and ufeful 5 others are not fo i of the 
natural, fome are more neceflary than o- 
thers : The neceflary are partly for life itfelf 5 
and the reft, for the eafe and pleafure of it. 
The plain knowledge of this will make us fee 
"what we ought to follow, or avoid, either 
for health of body, or repofe of mind 5 which 
two things compleat our happinefs. The at- 
taining of thcfe is all we have to do $ for 
Pleafure is only the fenfe of fupplying fome 

I want i 
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want i iuid fhcitfotc when we fed aonc s£ 
aoy kmd, there i$ nothing tfi wifli^ or deflre. 

This is |hp reafbn of our maintainijig 
^lea^firp to be the only principle of Happi- 
ncfe i becaufc every body feels 'tis the firft 
gift of nature^ at our coming into the world ? 
as 'tis the laft with which we go out of it. 
It muft certainly be the meafure of all good ; 
and if we fpjnetjmes chqfe pain, or troubl/: 
before it, 't|s always in order to fome greater 
fatisfadion afterward : Therefore all pleafiire 
Is not fo good, as that we (hould blindly a- 
bandon Qurfelves to it, no more than always 
avoid trouble 5 but only weigh both, and on 
pccafion fcrve ourfelvcs of either. 

I co^t temperance and felf^denial a great 
vcrtue i not that we fhould generally pradife 
it i but only fometimes, that we may the bet- 
ter endure any want which may happen to us, 
As nonp aft well in great fictions, but fuch a$ 
value tjipm but a little* 

Wb muft kno\j^ j^Kq, that whatever is ne? 
ccff^ry to our nature, is to be had eafilyj 
and what is difficult to come by, may as e^- 
iily be Ipared/ The coarfeft fare will givc 
full pleafure^to a man who is hungry $ and 
fincc only bread and water will delight in nc- 
f effity, 'tis good to faft often j for abftinencc 
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is the great prcfcrvcr of health and vigoiu: ; 
beiides that it makes us much more fenitblc 
of delicacies. 

B Y this time it is plain enough, that when 
I eftablifh pleafures as our chiefeft good^ I am 
far from meaning thofe only of the lazy and 
luxurious^ who look no farther, than fenfual 
ones : And yet the ignorant are apt to mif- 
interpret us. All my aim is, with the ut- 
moft art and care, to avoid uneaflnefs either 
of mind or body. Tis not pleafures and di- 
veriions, delicacies of diet or other things^ 
nor even the joys of women, that can make 
a Life intirely happy, tho* fome of thcfe may 
be good ingredients to it 5 but only good fenfe 
and temperance, with a rational inquiry into 
the nature of things, fo as to be throughly 
difengag'd from all thofe vulgar errors which 
fo much difquiet the greatcft part of man- 
kind. 

The principle of all thefe things, and 
therefore our fovereign good, is nothing but 
Prudence 5 which accordingly deferves to be 
valud above all Learning and Philofophyj 
becaufe all other vertues proceed from this 
vertue alone, which firft convinces us that we 
ought to dcfire the reft, and then aflifts us in 
the obtaining them. 

Pru- 
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Prudeiicb (hews us there is no living 
eomfortably, without obfcrving jufticc and 
honour in all our a&ions : And thus vertue 
;tnd pleafure do not only conftft together, but 
are indeed infeparable. 

These things fuppofcd, what man can 
go higher than he, who has reverend thoughts 
of the fupremc Caufe? is without apprehen* 
fion cither of death, or of what comes aftcJf 
it> who underftands fo well the nature of 
man, and his j:hicf felicity, as to believe it 
^ eafily attainable ; and that all pain is eitheif 
fiiort, or to be indured with patience : fa 
finds to his comfort, that not a fatal ncceffi- 
ty, (the melancholy dodrine of the Stoicks) 
but his own free-will, is the only power on 
which his happinefs depends i and therefore^ 
fince left to himfelf, his good anions will 
dcferve praifc, and his ill ones no excufc. 
For 'tis fafer to go along with the crowd in 
all their fuperftitions, than inflave one's fclf 
to that tyrant, Deftiny 5 becaufe the firft, as 
foolifli as it is, will only miflead us ibhic- 
times with vain hopes of favour from the 
Deity, in retutni of our obfequious applica- 
tions to him } but the other is inflexible and 
ine;(fOrable. 

How- 
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llowEVER, take care of falling into the 
contrary cxtrcam, by making fortune a dei- 
ty, as the foolifh people fancy 5 for divine 
power does nothing irregular, or inconftant- 
ly. But prefer the grcateft misfortune un- 
dcfcrved, to any advantage whatfoever that 
contxcs by injufticc. 

Reflect then on thefe things night and 
dayi alone, and in company of the fame 
difpoiition j fo, whether you flcep or wake, 
all will go eafy (for even dreams partake of 
cur daily amufements, and depend on tem- 
per) ' and you will live among men almofl: 
Ukc a better fort of being : for he that pafles 
his life in poflTeilion of thefe divine truths> 
with intire felicity, is fcarce to be reckoned 
a humane creature. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

I. ■ 

I AM apt to think Friendlhip a kind of 
Science j not that inclination is unnc'* 
cclTary in the cafe, but 'tis as neccflary to 
cultivate it with a great, deal of care, Th^t 
which confirms me in the opinion of its 
being a Science, is my obferving it to be 
almoft abfolutely loft, there remaining hard- 
ly a Ihadow of it now-a-days : for fure Na- 
tnrc would not decay, but is much the fame 
in all ages. 

M Y Lord Chancellor Bacon obferves very 
juftly, that we now fee nothing of it be- 
tween Equals i and only a little of it fome* 
times where the different degrees of men 
render each of them ufeful and neceflary to 
the other : As between a wealthy country- 
gentleman and his led-captain, or rather his 
fellow-drunkard i between a great courtier 
and one of his dependant flatterers i whereas 
iuequjdity is quit? contrary to the very na- 

0^2 tore 
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turc of Fricndfliip, which like Love, cither 
finds people equal, or makes them fo. 

THEREFOREas that advice is now-a- days 
thought very wile, of trufting friends with fuch 
a rcferve as may preferve us from them, when 
turn'd enemies j 'tis only becaufe we fuppofc 
no real friends in fo corrupt an age: for 
with true fricndfhip that dodrine is incon- 
iiftent. And indeed (comparing the very beft 
fort now, with both the precepts and exam- 
ples of former times) Friendfliip is not the 
fame thing which* Cicero, and evenMoN- 
T AGN fo lately defcribe it 3 and whatever the 
firft of thofe was; the latter is certainly a moft 
iincerc writer: For a judicious reader may be 
as fureof Montagn's fmcerity, as skilful ar- 
tifts are of a pidure's being done by the Life, 
when there are fuch natural and lively touches 
in it, as no man's fancy in the world can 
teach. But to return to friendfliip, I cannot 
prefumc to advife any thing i but out of 
fome experience I have had in Coiuts, I think 
it fafer to depend on thofe who have obliged 
us, than on thofe whom we have obliged, 
though never fo much- 

Whence flioud this ftrangc paradox 
proceed i If it were not too common every 
day> an ungrateful perfon wou'd appear a 

greater 
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greater monfter, than any man with three 
legs or four hands. 

This fure, like moft other faults of hu- 
man nature, proceeds from Pride, which 
makes us afliam'd of our debts even to friends, 
and Ihun the very remembrance : It makes 
indeed a little amends, by inciting us to ob- 
lige people fometimes, only that they may 
be in our debt 5 for I am confident, that of 
ten courtelies now received, there are fcarce 
two beftowed out of meer good nature or 
friendfhip: and to fay truth, they are moft 
commonly returned accordingly. Yet that is 
but an ill excufc for ingratitude, which in- 
deed admits of none : For by this argument, 
a Son would owe nothing to his Father, bc- 
caufc he begot him only for his pleafure, 
and the child came out by the bye : there 
would be yet a greater pleafure in unbcget- 
ting fuch a Son, if poilible. 

One of the reafons why our Tragedies 
now are fo little to be valued in comparifon 
with thofc of the Ancients, is our changing 
this noble and almoft divine fubjed of Friend- 
fliip for foft effeminate Love-matters : For 
though Love and Friendfliip are equally ten- 
der and touching, yet the former of thefe is 

(^ 3 not 
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not fo heroick^ or fo capable of great thoughts 
and adions. 

To conclude: The Friendlhipwe read of 
in former ages, was a noble union of two 
worthy perfons ftriving to out-do each othe( 
in all kind of good offices, without the leaft 
interruption to the very dofe of their livcs» 
which therefore always end with honour and 
repatation. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 




O body has more veneration than 
my fclf for the old Philofophcrs : 
I believe human Wit is incapaSfe 
of reaching higher than Pythagoras, De- 
MOCRitus, Plato, and Aristotle, or even 
Gassendus and Descartes in our days: and 
therefore 'tis great pity they aiih'd at fuch 
fort of things as are never to be reached. 
Socrates therefore feems the wifeft of them 
all, not purely on account of his modefty,t. 
but becaufe he apply'd himfelf only to Mo- 
rality, certainly the moft ufeful of all ftu'« 
dies: whereas the fpeculations of the refty 
though never fo ingenioufly imagined or a- 
greeably exprcfe'd, arc yet little better in 
reality than mecr Romances, finely, contrived 
^nd made to cohere well together, mixed 

(^ + with 
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with a vaft deal of wit and fancy. But oh, 
how ddpicable is the folly of mankind^ if 
this be all the wifdom of it ! If Plato and 
Aristotle were no wifer than to fix and 
imploy their minds on empty fancies, what 
itily creatures are the common fort of men i 
If thofc of the greateft wit and judgment 
ima^able could fpend all their time in 
gravely confldering if the world had a be- 
ginning or not $ and if it had, whether it 
came from accident or providence ; and write 
whole books on fuch fort of fubjeds : 'tis i 
manifeft proof, that the very beft a man is 
able to do is only infanire cum ratione. All 
thefe inquiries^ though made by the ableft 
Philofophers, are juft as if a man, who can* 
not read a word without fpedacles, fhould 
yet pretend without them to fee, and (hew 
us what they are doing in the Moon. 

Yet,! will allow fuch high (peculations 
are pretty fubjeds for our thoughts and fan- 
cies, and to improve them alfb ^ as boys 
throwing (tones at birds, will ftrengthen their 
arms though they never hit any. 

All this conliderM 5 methinks, of the 
feveral Philofophers, the Scepticks appear 
the moft reafonable, becaufc the lead; poft- 
tive : As at Bedlam^ among fuch a variety 

of 
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of humours, if wc faw one of them chide 
the reft for being fo noify and violent, fut 
pe&ing their infirmity as well as his own s 
fhould we not think him much the bed: of 
them, and rather too fober for the reft of 
his companions i The ^ogmatifis objed to 
this, that even Scepticks are as pofitivc in 
denying the knowledge of things, as others 
are in the maintaining it. But I think they 
do them wrong $ for the Scepticks only re- 
main in doubt of all things, which they find 
themfelves and all mankind befides unable 
to comprehend. 

The truth of the matter is j all this weak- 
nefs even of thofe wifeft men proceeds from 
the vanity of believing human nature capa- 
ble of underftanding all things : And becaufe 
a Man has that troublefome faculty of amu- 
iing, and even tormenting himfelf fometimcs 
with thoughts of a thoufand matters which 
he has nothing to do with ; he is prefently 
apt to believe them all within his compre- 
hcnfion. Whereas a man is no more a crea- 
ture fit to find out fuch abftrufe matters, than 
a fifti is made to play a game at bowlcs. Yet 
I would not be undcrftood to difcourage, or 
the leaft undervalue Learning, where it tends 
to any manner of ufcfulncfs : only to bridle 

a 
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a little that arrogant hurdoiir of imagittihf 
our felves capable of knowing the grdatcff 
matters, when all the while we icarcc ua- 
derftand the very imalleft. 
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VANITY. 
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Ir.A(^M:endeavounng on all occafioi» tOant 
.'hajppen mconverfadon, toddpre&thaifoO' 
■-''• lUhpcidfr of human native, which «iakcs 
rn.Hp ;iftta over-value out fdves* a$ wcU 
a& to fUipJic. all other creatuces : Andlgiow 
firom every, diipute more comfiBniM .-ia. mF 
own opinion, by thcignoranccandconccited* 
ncfe I meet with in thofc who contradid it. 

If wc could imagine a pack of hounds 
extremely dc^ifing the huntfmen, and firmly 
bclicviiig.aU that noifc and duttet was. only 
Intended by providence to make fport for a 
few dogs ; the men (I fuppofc) would think 
them as ridiculous animals, as I do now the 
huntfincn for the fiime reafon. Therefore, 
in my opinion, none of their old definitions 
of a rational animal, or a laughing animal, 
expreffes the peculiar nature of man half fo 

rightly, as that of a vain animal. For though 

moft 
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moft dcfpicablc creatures our felvesy yet we 
go fialking up and down defpiiing all the 
creation beltdes> and fancy it was made only 
for our fakes : which is a (bttifh fort of ar- 
rogance> that no other creature in the world 
beftdes appears to be guilty of. 

Yet while I thus blame others^ it occurs 
to my memory what Plato fo wittily re- 
ply'd to DiOGSNES^ trampling with his dirty 
feet on one of his embroidered couches, and 
crying out, Tims I trample on the fride of 
Plato 5 who only (hook his head, faying. 
But with more fride thou ddjt it^ good 
Diogenes. For I am more jealous of it in 
my felf than in any body elfe, knowing how 
little excufe I have for it. 
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THERE have been always Criticks 5 
and fomc few good, among a great 
many bad ones } but I believe there 
was never fuch an age and nation for that 
humour as ours is at prcfent. In fo great a 
town as LondoTiy there is always a little of 
the Plague in fome odd corner or other 3 but 
fometimes 'tis epidemical , and fweeps all 
away. Juft fo 'tis now with Criticifin, which 
without the leaft diftindion fpares nobody. 
That I mean, which is vented in eating- 
houfes, cofFce-houfcs, and play-houfcs 5 and 
is nothing in the world but a mixture of 
ill-nature and ignorance. But, the worft is, 
thefe bleak winds are ever blafting all our 
hopeful bloffoms 5 for they hinder the mo- 
dcftcft and beft wits from writing 5 but, like 
winds too, they can hardly hurt what is well 
lipened, and come forth : For 'tis almoft in- 
3 fallible; 
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fallible that a real good thing will bear out 
k fdf, and in a iitdc time get the better of 
all oppofition. Time therefore, in all mat- 
ters of writing, is the only true touchflone 
of merit ; which at length will prevail over 
all the folly and fadion imaginable^. 
. A s in old RofMy what nude fuch ejicel- 
lent orators above any ftnce, but the uniVer- 
fal endeavour of all mankind then to be 
eloquent? So here, among fo many Critick5, 
tis impoilible but fome few nioft be iltted 
by natiire fw fuch an exad judgment of 
things ; and it being fo much the fafhion, 
they cannot fail by art and pradice ro im- 
prove their talent. 

The bufmcfs of a Critick is mightily 
miftaken artibiig us; for our Town-fparks 
think it conftds in nothing but finding faulti 
which is but the leaft half of their work. 
IE very man Who drinks his pot, can judge a 
paultry pi<aurc in an alehoufe to be worth 
nothing ; but how few can difccrn the beft 
touches, and judge of a good coiledion ! 

*T I s furely not undecent to mention one's 
felf, when 'tis rather with cenfure than ap- 
probation. When I came firft abroad into 
tht world, being extremely young, I thought 
it a fine thing to laugh at every body, to 
3 (hew 
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fccw my wit 5 and fancied my felf the bet- 
ter, as I reprefented others to be worfc : but 
now I defpife that aflPedation, wliich is as ri- 
diculousy as if a Lady would fweep out the 
naftinefs of a room, to (hew her own neat- 
nefs. Let the half-wits do it, 'tis their dradgery. 

I confeis I am fiill very difficult in mat- 
ters of writing, and feldom find any thing 
worth commending, becaufe of thofe great 
Idea's I have of the Antients : which make 
me yet more unfatisfied with my felf than 
with any body elfe. But when I meet with 
any thing that defcrves it, I approve it gladly, 
both for the juftice of the thing, and becaufe 
I give fome proof of my own candour and 
eaftnefs of humour, which (without partiality) 
hath nothing of the envy fo common now- 
a-days even among our bcft wits. Yet per^ 
haps this may proceed from a fort of vanity, 
of which I am as apt to fufpeft my felf 
guilty, as any body 5 knowing fo well that 
all fort of writers, cfpccially Poets, are too 
much inclined to it. 

A N ill Critick is, I think, of all forts of 
writers the mod: contemptible 5 a very fop 
of a Wit. Yet fuch as Wo-y, &c. arc even 
below that. They are no better than little 
flogs that bark at a traveller t if he be fuch 

a 
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a fool to ftop his journey, or fo mud^ 2s 
flafli his whip at themj he'll draw on more 
noife, and the boys of the town to boot ^ 
but if he rides on his way, the poor Curs 
iheak away home, and are no more taken 
notice of. 
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AUTHORS. 

> 

y ■ ^ I S a ftrangc thing to obfcrvc how 
^ J very wifely and morally fome men 
will write, and yet all the while 
live almoft like the vulgar i as Tully of 
Old, and of late my Lord Bacon 3 both, I 
believe, of as great parts and knowledge as 
ever any age his produced. 

They differ in many things, but in this 
they are alike 5 in having written fo very 
philofophically, and almoft divinely on all 
manner of fubjefts, efpecially morality: Yet 
the firft was too great a flatterer of an Ufurper, 
his Country's Tyrant, extolling him every 
where againft his very confcience ; as appears 
by his railing at him as much after his deaths 
and grieving that he had no hand in it. Alfo 
no man was fo extremely fcnftble of any turn 
of fortune 5 a fign of a little fpirit, conlider- 
ing the magnanimous temper of thofc times. 
Vol. n^ R He 
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He cxpos'd alfo his vanity a little too much 
even for thofc times, when it was moft in 
fafliion 5 and indeed it was a wife mode, be- 
caufe of the many great and good adions it 
produced. The other great Author needs 
not be dcfcribed, every body knowing too 
well how low and little he was in many 
things, even at his height, when Lord Chan? 
cellor of England 'y othcrwife his difgrace 
had never been able to dejed himfb-macfei 
The Sun appears as glorious at his fetting, 
as rifing 5 and I am apt to think . whoever 
behaves himfelf well, and is equal- to Jiisr 
advancement, will never appear left confide- 
rablc, or be dcjeded with his difgrace. But> 
to make him fome amends ; all his works, 
are, for expreffion as well as thought, the 
glory of our nation, and of all latter ages. 
. . Tis therefore an amazing thing to refled 
on the vaft difference between the adions 
and writings of the fame perfon ! Tis enough^ 
almofl to make a man believe Infpiration : 
but to that the Poets only can pretend. I- 
do not remember that any eminent one of 
that divine profeffion, fell thus fhort in their 
behaviour of their own former precepts, or 
aded fo much contrary to them. To all 
this we can only fay, that of Undcrftand- 

ings, 
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mgs, as well as Faces, there are no two in 
the whole world exadly alike 5 and there- 
fore in fo vaft a variety there muft needs be 
fomc very odd and unaccountable. Yet few 
fuch wonders as thefe two happen, who were 
fo often failing themfelves, yet capable and 
worthy of inftrufting all mankind. Such 
men put me in mind of one of the bcft 
Teachers to dance in all ^aris^ who was fo 
lame himfelf, that he could hardly go' or 
ftand. 

These great Authors had done the world 
yet more fervice in their works, if they had 
entertained us with their own' imperfedions, 
and defcrib'd (as they could have done moft 
admirably) that unpliablenefs of their pafTions 
and humours, under all their learning and 
wifdom. But we muft never expect fo much 
fmcerity in any writer, except the incompa- 
rable MoNTAGN, who is like to ftand alone 
to all pofterity. Yet whenever any great 
Wit fhall incline to the fame free way of 
writing, I almoft dare aflure him of fucccfs i 
for befides the agreeal?lenefs of fuch a book, 
fo very fincere a temper of mind needs not 
blufh to be expofed as naked as poffiblc. 

MoNTAGN, methinks, reprefents Adam 
in his innocence j the very firft of his kind ; 

R a naked. 
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naked, but not afliamed, becaufeunblcmlfhed 
and unaffcdcd. I know he is accus'dof Va- 
nity, but (I think) without rcafon.' And 
tho' he were guilty, 'tis hard not to forgive 
an only fault iii him, and a feult which 
abounds fo^much more in all the great Wits 
we read of. Nay, perhaps it is a fauh in an 
author quite to want it 5 for why fhould a 
man fet up fchool, if he docs not own he 
knows more than his fcholars ? The/U fay, 
you muft conceal this good opinion of your 
felf 5 which yet is allowing the thing, tho* 
not the {hewing it : and that is fufficient to 
cxcufe MoNTAGN, who if he had vanity 
did (fure) of all the world difguifc it the 
beft 5 and fo very well, that we fee 'tis a 
difputc whether he had it or not > Tis in- 
deed the fliewing it felf fo groffly, that is 
the foolifh part of vanity 5 and ruins the re- 
putation it defigns fo much to raife. For 
Boafting is not only telling of Lyes, but alfo 
many unfeemly Tmthsi and that man does 
certainly worfe who cxpofes his Miftrefe's 
favours, than he who pretends falfcly to 
have received them 5 becaufc they arc equal! jr 
vain, but the firft is alfo ungrateful* 

OF 
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PROFANENESS in convcrfation pafr 
fcs for Iprightlinefs and wit $ whereas 
'tis only a fign of wanting both Judg- 
ment ajtid Manners. 

Being complemental and cringing oa 
all occaftons, pafles with many for good breed- 
ing i whereas 'tis juft the contrary. For goo4 
breeding is judging well when to be formal, 
and when to be famili v. Too much of the 
fiift is as ridiculous on the one hand^ as a 
Quaker's fcrupling to put off his Hat, on 
the other $ and in my opinion the more 
troublefbme extreme of the two. 

S I L 1^ N T fort pf men arc efteeip'd generally 
the more judicious and thinking! but Y]S 
commonly only dulnefs and want of thought : 

R 3 for 
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for imagination will hardly let the tongue 
lie flill: Tho' if a quick fort of man can 
overcome his eagernefsof fpeakingfomuch, 
h ^ will ftiinc the more for his not appcar- 



mg to aim at it. 



Physicians are commonly believ'd to be 
of a profcflion both honeft and skilful 5 yet 
their art is little better than that of a Juglcr 
or Allrologer 5 which is no art at all, but 
couzening the ignorant. Their whole dcfign 
(generally fpeaking) is to delay the Cure^ as 
well as the ^eath of their patients: So 
that in truth, the laft of thefc is no lefs an 
injury than the other 5 for what is Life worth, 
under the uneafinefs of a languifhing condi- 
tion ? I except particular friendfliips, which 
will fometimes influence them, (and indeed 
even ill people :) but I think a Salary for 
life a better method than FeeSy and woud 
more prevail upon, thefe gentlemen to do 
their beftj (tho' alas, how little docs fheir 
beft fignify >) This is only the cafe in gene- 
ral 5, for I doubt not but fome Phyficians arc 
abler and honeftcr than the reft; and I 
have my felf had the experience of One, 
whofe skill, honefty, and friendfhip, has re- 
covered the mofl: valuable part of my family 
out of dangers in which we have almoft 

de- 
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dcfpaircd of fuccefs, and reftorcd her to per- 

fcd health. 

Surgeons are fomething Icfs rcfpeded 
than phyficians, which is wrong ,• theirs be- 
ing a real art, and one of the moft ufeful 
ones, if pradifed faithfully, (which I doubt 
is very feldom.) 

Apothecaries are under-valued, but 
yet, when men of judgment and pradice, arc 
as ufeful as phyficians, who either have not 
time, or will not give it, to attend their pa- 
tients as they fhould do. 

Divines are generally thought to be, 
and often are, Men of the beft Lives 5 be- 
caufe indeed for fhame they dare hardly be 
otherwife : but if their Morals are well ob- 
ferved, I doubt they will moft of them ap- 
pear like other men. 

Great gravity paffes with moft for wiC- 
.dom, but is often dulnefs, fometimes af. 
fcdation, at the bcft difagrceable. 

Telling ftories well, paffed for the 
beft fort of wit in the laft age, and is fomo- 
times approved of even in this 5 but 'tis more 
a talent of diverfion than value. 

A mans temper is more judg'd by his 
mien and outfide, though very fallacious, 
■than by his very behaviour it felf. I have 

R 4 known 
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known a man thought haaghty> only be^ 
caufe he was fhort-iighted> and could not 
know people as he met them : but the fame 
man, by miftake, would often bow to his 
own fervants; who knew his defeft, *and 
therefore had as little reafon to think him 
humble, as others had to think him proud. 

The world is always inclined to think 
diofe perfons vain (though never fo far from 
it) who have either fuch talents, or iiich 
good fortune, as would make a great many 
others fo. For this reafon, the firft thing 
women fay of a new beauty, is, that flie is 
proud and conceited, even before they have 
fccn her 5 becaufe they wou d be fo in her 
condition. 

Women are thought generally by na- 
ture to be much inferior to man in Under- 
(landing 5 but I believe the difference lies 
chiefly in education, by which they give us 
very great odds 5 and yet I know fome that 
can held up the game pretty well againft 

W Q M E K are believed extremely timorous 
too 5 indeed they are fo of fwords and guns^ 
becaufe fo little ufed to them i but in other 
matters not lefs dangerous, we find thcxA 
fuificicntly hazardous. Certainly their readi- 
I ncfs 
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jaefs ia finding excufes on the fudden^ is no 
fmall proof of their refolution s with which 
Xbrt of confidence nature has armed them 
for their ncceffary defence on all occafions, 
^^cially againft thofe daggers to which fli^ 
moft inclines thenu 

A Wife fometimes, but a Miftrefs always, 
thinks her felf undone and forfaken, if fhc 
finds a man has but once had an affair with 
another woman : As if a bit or two of fe- 
cond courfe were a fign that a man wou'd 
never love mutton again; whereas, perhaps 
it is a reafon not to be naufeated even with 
mutton it felf, though it came from Ba^Jbof, 
or Banfiead-^owns. 

Memory is accounted a talent oppofite 
to Wit and Underftanding, whereas indeed 
'tis juft the contrary, I believe the miftakc 
arifes from this : A man of fenfe will ne- 
ver tell a long ftory, tho- he fhouljl remem- 
ber it never fo well; nor will fiich a ma^ 
think many things worth his remcmbring, 
which a fool perhaps fets ^ value upon. 

They are thought to h^ye read m^ch^ 
who fpeak of it often i which is only a 
iign of not digefting what they read > 
juft as 9 Man's bringing up his fupper^ gives 

a 
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a proof of his eating, but a very difagrccabic 
one. 

When ambitious men arc much difap- 

pointed, fome of the ableft of them have 

been apt, out of pecviflmcfs, to give over 

the world : But often, a little patience is 

' enough to bring things about again. 

Some people are troubling both them- 
felves and others with making great feafts, 
which they think is living nobly, and Princes 
themfclves are unable to efcape them 5 whereas 
a conftant way of living politely, is much 
more eftimable, as well as pleafant. 

Scarce one fat perfon in twenty, but 
makes himfelf appear a great deal fatter by 
fine clothes : and ugly women do the fame 
by their finery. 

Tis the faftiion to carve at ones own 
table, a terrible trouble ! which divided a- 
mong the company, would be none at all 
to any one of them. 

Musicians, Painters, and even Pocts> 
arc generally thought a little fantaftical s but 
'tis the ill ones only, that are fo : the good 
ones in all ages have been eminently other- 
wife. As Virgil and Horace, Spencer, 
Milton and Waller, Malherbe, Cor- 
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NEILLE, ttiid BoiLEAU. FoT Painters, be* 
fides thofc of <dd, Rai^hael and Leonardo, 
Titian, Rubens, and Vandike, all of 
them throughly accomplifh'd, and fit for the 
greateft affairs. Mufick has fcarcc appeared . 
in our climate 5 but the only perfon remark- 
able for it in France (I mean Baptist) was^ 
an agreeable Wit, and all his life manag'd 
a great and new diverfion there with credit 
and profit. The caufe of this error is, the 
multitude of odd fellows inclined to fome 
one of thefe three amufcments, though not 
in the leaft fitted by nature for any of them ; 
fo that being fo filly as to undertake they 
know not what, they muft needs appear 
fantaftical, becaufe errant coxcombs 5 im- 
ploying foolifhly their whole time in arts 
they are incapable of^, That which Ihews 
fo many more fops in Poetry, than in any 
other art or fcience, is very plain j for how 
can the ableft Critick in that art convince 
the moft foolifh Poet of his failings ? even 
the moft intimate acquaintance is unwilling 
to tell a man that he is an Alsj which is . 
the very cafe, whenever any body pretends 
to this accomplilhment without any genius. 
Perhaps he may tell him that he is too 

lazy 
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lizj to be a Lawyer, too nice to beaPhjC 
(ician, or too gay to be a Frieft : but to be 
told he wants either wit or jodgmeiit, goes 
yciy hatd with a ancomb. 
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Country. You dcfirc mc therefore to defend 
myfelf, if I can, by dcfcribing very partiai- 
latly in what manner I fpend fo many hours, 
that appear long to you who know nothing 
of the matter, and yet, methinks, are but 
too fhort for me. 

No part of this task which you impofe, 
is uneafy 5 except the neccffity of ufing the 
lingular number fo often. That one Let- 
ter Cl] is a moft dangerous monofyllable, 
and gives an air of vanity to the modefteft 
difcourfe whatfoever. But you will remem- 
ber I write this only by way of apology -, 
and that, under accutttion, it is allowable 
to plead -any thing for defence, though a 
little tending to one's own commendation. 

To begin then without more preamble: 
I rife, now in fummcr, about fevcn a-clock, 
from a very large bed-chamber (intirely quiet, 
high, and free from the early fun) to walk 
in the garden 5 or, if rainy, in a Salon filled 
with pidures, fome good, but none difa- 
grecable : there alfo, in a row above them, I 
have fo many portraits of famous perfons in 
feveral kinds, as are enough to excite ambi- 
tion in any man lefs lazy, or lefs at cafe, 
than myfelf. 

z In- 
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Instead of a little dozing clofet (ac- 
cording to the unwholcfomc cuftom of moft 
people) I chufe this fpacious rodm, for all 
mjr fmall affairs, reading books or writing 
ktters 5 where I am never in the leaft tired, 
by the help of ftretching my legs fometimcs 
in fo long a room> and of looking into the 
pleafanteft park in the world juft underneath 
it. 

Visits, after a certain hour, are not to 
be avoided 5 fome of which I own a little 
fetiguing (tho* thanks to the town's lazinefi, 
they come pretty late) if the garden was 
not fo near, as to give a feaforlable refrefh- 
ment between thofe ceremonious interrup- 
tions. And I am more forry than my 
eoachman himfclf, if I am forced to go a* 
broad any ^art of the morning. For though 
my garden is fuch, as by not pretending to 
rarities or cutiofities, has nothing in it to in- 
veaglc one's thoughts 5 yet by the advantage 
of fituation and profpeft, it is able to fug- 
geft the nobleft that can be 5 in prefenting at 
once to view a vdl Town, a Palace, and a 
magnificent Cathedral. I confefs the laft 
with all its fplcndour, has lefs fhare in exci- 
ting my devotion, than the moft common 
(hrub in my garden ; For though I am apt to 

be 
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be fincerely devout in any fort of religious 
aflemblies, from the very beft (that of our 
own Church) even to thofe of Jewsi 
Turks y and Indims : Yet the works of na« 
ture appear to me the better fort of fermons j 
and every flower contains in it the ntoft edi- 
fying f hetorick) td fill us with admiration of 
its omnipotent Creator. 

After I have dined (cither agreeably 
with friends, or at worft with better company 
than your country-neighbours) I drive away; 

. _ , to a * Place of air and exercife jt 

which fome conftitutions are in 
abfolute need of : agitation of the body, and 
diversion of the mind^ being a compoittion for 
health above all the skill of Hippocrates. 

The fmall difiance of this place from Lon^ 
dm^ is juft enough for recovering my weari^ 
nefs, and recruiting my fpirits, fo as to make 
me fitter than before I fet out, for either bu^ 
itnefs or pleafure. At the mentioning the 
laft of thefe, methinks I fee you (mile $ but 
I confefs myfelf fo changed C^rhich you ma^ 
licioufly, I know> will call decayed] as to 
my former enchanting delights^ that the com^ 
pany I commonly find at home is agreeable 
enough to make me conclude the evening 
on a delightfiil Terrace^ or in a Place free 
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from late vifits, except of famiJiar acquain- 
tance. 

By this account you will fee, that mott 
of my time is conjugally fpent at home^ 
and confequently you will blame my lazinefs 
more than ever, for not imploying it in a 
way, which your partiality is wont to think 
mc capable of. Therefore I am obliged to 
go on with this trifling defcription, as fomc 
cxcufc for my idlenefs. But how fuch a 
defcription itfelf is excufahle, is what I fhould 
be very much in pain about, if I thought 
any body could fee it befides your fclf, who 
arc too good a judge in all things tomiftafce 
a friend's compliance in a private letter, for 
the leaft touch of Vanity. 

The Avenues to this houfe arc along 
St. James's Park, through rows of goodly Elms 
on one hand, and gay flourifliing Limes on 
the otheri that for coaches, this for walking ; 
with the Mall lying between them. This 
reaches to my iron palifade that incompaifes 
a fquare court, which has in the midft a 
great bafbn with ftatues and water- wocks ; 
and from its entrance, rUes all the way im* 
perceptibly, 'till we mount to a Tesrace in 
the front of a large Hall, paved with fquare 
white ftones mixed with a dark-coloured 
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marble ; the walls of it covered with a fctt of 
piftures done in the fchool of Raphael. 
Out of this, on the right hand we go into 
1 parlour thirty three foot by thirty nine, 
with a niche fifteen foot broad for a Bufettc, 
paved with white marble, and placed with- 
in an arch, with Pilafters of diverfe colours, 
the upper part of which as high as the cqiling 
is painted by Ricci. 

Prom hence we pafs through a fuitc of 
large rooms, into a bed-chamber of thirty 
four foot by twenty feven 5 within it a large 
dofet, that opens into a grccn-houfe. 

On the left hand of the hall are three 
ftone arches fupported by Corinthian pil- 
lars, under one of which we go up eight 
and forty fteps ten foot broad, each ftep of 
one entire Tortland-^ont : Thefe flairs, by 
the help of two refting-places, are fo vcry^ 
cafy, there is no need of leaning on the iron- 
ballufter. The walls are painted with the 
ftory of Dido ; whom though the Poet was 
oblig'd to dilpatch away mournftiUy in order 
to make room for Lavinia, the better-na- 
tured Painter has brought no farther than to 
that fatal Cave, where the Lovers appear juft 
cntring, 2fd languiftiing with defure, 

The 
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Th E roof of this ftair-cafe, which is fifty 
five foot from the ground, is of forty foot 
by thirty fix, filled with the figures of Gods 
and Goddeffes 5 in the midft is Juno, conde- 
fcending to beg afliftance from Venus, to 
bring about a marriage which the fates inten* 
ded Ihould be the ruin of her own darling 
Queen and People. By which that fublimc 
Poet wifely intimates, that we fhould never 
be over- eager for any thing, either in our 
purfuits, dr our prayers 5 left what we en- 
dcavour or ask too violently for our inte- 
reft, fhould be granted us by Providence on-, 
ly in order to our ruin. 

The bas-reliefs and little fquares above 
are all epifodical paintings of the fame fto- 
ry : and the largenefs of the whole has ad- 
mitted of a fur6 remedy againft any decay 
of the colours from falt-petre in the wall, by 
making another of oak-laths four inches 
within it^ and fo primed over like a pip^ 
ture. 

From a wide Landing-place on the flairs- 
head, a great double-door opens into an a- 
partment of the fame dimenfions with that 
below, only three foot higher: JSfotwith- 
ftanding which, it would appear too low, 
if the higher Salon had npt been divided 
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from it. The firft room of this floor has 
within it a clofct of original pidurcs, which 
yet are not (b entertaining as the delightful 
profpeft from the windows. Out of the fc- 
cond room a pair of great doors give entrance 
into the Salmy which is thirty jfivc foot 
high, thirty fix broad, and forty five long. 
In the midft of its roof a round pifture of 
Gentileschi eighteen foot in diameter, re-^ 
prefents the Mufes playing in confort to A^ 
POLLO, lying along on a cloud to hear them. 
The reft of the room is adorned with paint- 
ings relating to Arts and Sciences 5 and un- 
derneath divers original pidures hang all ia 
good lights, by the help of an upper ?ow of 
windows, which drown the glaring. 

Much of this feems appertaining to pj-f 
rade, and therefore I am glad to leave git tq 
defcribe the reft, which is all for conveni- 
cncy. As firft, a covered-paflage from the 
kitchen without-doors 5 and another down 
to the cellars and all the offices within. 
Near this, a large and lightfome back-ftairs 
leads iip to fuch an entry above, as fecures 
our private bed-chambers both from noife 
and cold. Here we have neceflary drefling- 
rooms, fervants rooms, and clofets, from 
which are the pleafantcft views of all the 
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houfe, with a little door for communication 
betwixt this private apartment and the great 
one. 

T H E s fi ftairs, and thofc of the fame kind 
at the other end of the houfe, carry us up 
to the higheft ftoiry, fitted for the women 
and children, with the floors fo contrived 
as to prevent all noife over my wife's head^ 
during the myfterics of Lucina. 

In mentioning the court at firft, I forgot 
the two wings in it, built on Hone arches, 
which join the houfe by Corridores fup- 
ported on Ionic pillars. In one of thefc 
wings is a large kitchen thirty foot high, 
with an open cupolo on the top i near it a 
larder, btew-houfc, and landry> with rooms 
over them for fervants : the upper fort of 
fervants are lodged in the other wing, whichhas 
alfo two wardrobes and a ftore-room for fruit : 
On the top of all, a leaden ciftcrn holding fifty 
tuns of water, driven up by an engine from the 
ThameSy fupplics all the water- works in the 
courts and gardens, which lie quite round 
the houfe J through one of which a grafs 
walk condufts to the ftables, built round a 
court, with fix coach-houfcs and forty 
Stalls. 
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Tll add but one thing, before I carry 
you into the garden, and that is about walk- 
ing too, but 'tis on the top of all the houfe j 
which being covered with fmooth mill'd 
Lead, and defended by a parapet of ballufters 
from all apprehenlion as well as danger, en- 
tertains the eye with a far diAant proipeft of 
hills and dales, and a near one of parks and 
gardens. To thefe gardens we go down 
from the houfe by feven fteps, into a gra- 
vel-walk that reaches crofs the whole gar- 
den : with a covered arbour at each end of 
it. Another of thirty foot broad leads from 
the front of the houfe, and lies between 
two groves of tall Lime-trees planted in fe- 
veral equal ranks Upon a carpet of grais: 
the outfides of thefe groves are bordered 
Vith tubs of Bays and Orange-Trees. 

A T the end of this broad walk, you go 
up to a Terrace four hundred paces long, 
with a large Semicircle in the middle, from 
whence is beheld the Queen's two parks, and 
ii great part of Surrey 5 then going down a 
few ftcps, you walk on the bank of a canal 
fix hundred yards long, and feventeen broad, 
with two rows of Limes on each fide of it. 

O N one fide of this Terrace, a Wall co- 
vered with R.ofes and JafTcmines is made low, 
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to admit the view of a meadow full pf cat- 
tle juft under it, [no difagreeable objed in 
the midft of a great City] and at each end a 
defcent into parterres, with fountains and 
water-works. 

From the biggeft of thefc parterres wc 
pafs into a little fquare garden, that has a 
fountain in the middle, and two green hou- 
fes on the iides, with a convenient bathing 
apartment in one of them i and near another 
part of it lies a flower-garden. Below all 
this, a kitchen-garden fiill of the befl: forts of 
fruit, has feveral walks in it fit for the coldeft 
weather. 

Thus I have done with a tedious dc- 
fcription : Only one thing I forgot, though 
of more fatisfadion to me than all the rcft^ 
which I fancy you gucfs already ; and 'tis a 
little clofet of Books, at the end of that 
green-houfe which joins thebeft apartment, 
which, befides their being fo very near, are 
ranked in fuch a method, that by its mark a 
very Irifb footman may fetch any book I 
want. 

Under the windows of this clofet and 
green-houfe, is a little wildernefs full of 
black-birds and nightingales. The Trees, 
though planted by my fclf, require lopping 
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already, to prevent their hindering the view 
of that fine canal in the Vark. 

After all this, to a friend Til expofe my 
weaknefs, as an inftance of the mind's un- 
quictnefs imdcr the moft pleaiing enjoyments.' 
I am oftner milling a pretty gallery in the old 
houfe I pulled down, than pleafed with a 
Salon which I built in its (lead, tho' a thoufand 
times better in all manner of refpefts. 

And now {.pour fair bonne bouche with a 
grave refledion] it were well for us, if this 
incapacity of being intirely contented was as 
fure a proof of our being referved for happi- 
nefs in another world, as it is of our frailty 
and imperfeftion in this. I confefs the Di- 
vines tell us fo i but though I believe a future 
ftate more firmly than a great many of them 
appear to do, by their inordinate defires of 
the good things in this $ yet I own my faith is 
founded, not on thofe fallacious arguments 
of preachers, but on that adorable conjunftiou 
of unbounded power and goodnefs, which 
certainly muft fome way recompenfe here- 
after, fo many thoufands of innocent wretches 
created to be fo miferablc here. 
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LETTER to Mr. P-", 

On the late Difpute about Homer. 



You dcfirc my opinion as to the late 
difpute in France concerning Homer : 
And I think it excufable (at an age 
alas of not much pleafure) to amufe my fclf . 
a little in taking notice of a controvcrfy, 
than which nothing is at prefent more re- 
markable (even in a nation who value them- 
felvcs fo much upon the Be/ks Lettres) 
both on account of the illuihrious fubjed of 
it, and of the two perfons ingaged in the 
quarrel. 

The one, is extraordinary in all the Ly. 
rick-kind of Poetry, even in the opinion of 
his very adverfary. The other, a Lady (and 
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of more value for being fo) not only of great 
Learning, but with a Genius admirably turn'd 
to that fort of it which moft becomes her 
Sex, forfoftnefe, genteelnefs, and promoting 
of vertue : and fuch as (one would think) 
is not fo liable as other parts of fcholarfhip, 
to rough di(putes, or violent animofity. 

Y E T it has fo happen'd that no writers, 
even about Divinity it felf, have been more 
outrageous or uncharitable than thefe two 
polite authors 5 by fufFering their judgments 
to be a little warped (if I may ufe that ex- 
preflion) by the heat of their eager inclina- 
tions, to attack or defend fo great an Au- 
thor under debate : I wifti, for the fake of 
the publick, which is now fo well entertained 
by their quarrel, it may not end at laft in 
their agreeing to blame equally a third man, 
who is fo prefumptuous as to cenfure both, 
if they fhould chance to hear of it. 

T o begin with matter of faft. M. D'Acier 
has well judg'd, that the beft of all Poets 
certainly deferv'd a better tranflation, at leaft 
into French profe, becaufc to fee it done 
in verfe was defpaird of: I believe indeed 
from a dcfed in that language, incapable of 
mounting to any degree of excellence fuit. 
able to fo very great an undertaking. 

She 
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S H E has not only performed this task as 
well as profe can do it, (which is indeed 
but as the wrong iide of tapeftry is able to 
reprefent the right) fhc has added to it alfo 
many learned and ufefiil annotations. With 
all which fhe moft obligingly delighted not 
only her own fcx, but mojft of ours, igno- 
rant of the Greek, and confequently her ad- 
verfary himfelf, who frankly acknowledges 
that ignorance. 

T I s no wonder therefore if in doing this, 
fhe is grown fo enamoured of that unfpeak- 
ably-charming Author, as to have a kind 
of horror at the leaft mentiour of a man 
bold enough to blame him. 

Now as to M. DE LA MoTTE, he being 
already defervedly famous for all forts of 
Lyrick poetry, was fo far introduced by her 
into thofe beauties of the Epick kind, (though 
but in that way of tranflation) as not to 
refift the pleafure and hope of reputation by 
attempting that in verfe, which had been 
applauded fo much for the difficulty of 
doing even in profe 5 knowing how this, 
well executed, muft extremely tranfcend the 
ether. 

But, as great Poets are a little apt to 
think they have an ancient right of being 
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excus'd for vanity on all occailons ; he was 
aot content to out-do M.D'Acier, but cn^ 
deavour'd to out-do Homer himfclf, and all 
that ever m any age or nation went before 
him in the fame enterprize ; by leaving out^ 
altering, or adding whatever he thought befl:.. 

Ag A I N s T this prefumptuous attempt. Ho- 
mer has been in all times fo well defended, 
as not to need my (mall aififtance ; yet I muft 
needs fay, his excellencies are fuch, that for 
their fakes, he deferves a much gentler touch 
for his few fceming errors. Thefe, if M. Dfi 
LA MoTTE had tranflatcd as well as the reft, 
with an apology for having retained em only 
out of meer veneration i his judgment in 
my opinion would have appeared much greater 
than by the beft of his alterations, though I 
admit them to be written very finely. 

I join with M. de la Motte in wonder- 
ing at fome odd things in Homer, but 'tis 
chiefly bccaufe of his fublime ones, I was 
about to fay his divine ones, which almoft 
furprize me at finding him any where in the 
fallible condition of human nature. 

And now we are wond'ring, I am in a 
difficulty to guefs, what can be the reafon 
of all thefe exceptions againft Homer, from 
one who has himfclf tranllated him, con- 
trary 
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trary to the general ctiftom of tranflators. 
Is there not a little of that in it ? I mean the 
defire to be Angular in getting above the ti- 
tle of a tranflator, though fufficientlyhonou-^ 
table in this cafe. For fuch an ambition no 
body has lefs occafton, than one who is Co 
fine a poet in other kinds $ and who muft 
have too much wit to believe, any altera- 
tions of another can intitle him to the de- 
nomination of an Epck Toef himfelf : though 
no man in this age feems more capable of 
being a good one, if the French tongue would 
bear it. Yet in his trandation he has done 
too well, to leave any doubt (with all his 
faults) that her's can he ever parallell'd with 
it. 

Besides, he could not be ignorant, that 
finding faults is the moft eafy and vulgar 
part of a critick 5 whereas nothing fliews €0 
much skill and tafte both, as the being through- 
ly fenflble of the fublimeft excellencies. 

What can we fay in excufe of all this, 
but ilummum eft errare ? Since as good a 
Poet as I believe the French language is ca- 
pable of, and as (harp a Critick as any na- 
tion can produce, has by too much ccnfur- 
ing Homer, fubjefted a tranflation to ccnfure, 
that would have otlierwife flood the teft of 
the fevtrcft adverfary. Bur 
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But itnce he would needs chufe that wrong 
way of criticifm, I wonder he mifs'd a ftonc 
Co ready to be thrown againft Homer, for 
his filling the Iliad not only with fo much 
flaughter, (for that is to be excufed, iince a 
War is not capable of being defcribed with- 
out it) but with fo many various particulars 
of wounds and horror, as fhcw the writer I 
am afraid fo delighted that way himfelf, as 
not the leaft to doubt his reader being fo 
alfo. Like Spanioletta, whofe difmal 
pidures are the more^ifagreeable for being 
always fo very movingly painted. Even 
Hector's laft parting from his fon and An- 
dromache, hardly makes us amends for his 
body's being dragg'd thrice round the town. 
M. DE LA MoTTE in his ftrongeft objedion 
about that difmal combat, has fuificient caufe 
to blame his inrag'd adverfary, who here gives 
an inftance that it is impoffibie to be violent 
without committing fome miftake j her paf- 
fion fof Homer blinding her too much to 
perceive the very groffeft of his failings. By 
which warning I am become a little more 
capable of impartiality, though in a difputc 
about that very poet for whom I have the 
greateft veneration. 
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M. D'A c 1 £ R might have confidercd a lit- 
tle, that whatever were the motives of M. de 
LA MoTT£ to fo bold a proceeding, it could 
not darken that fame which I am fare ihc 
thinks Ihines fccurely even after the vain at- 
tempts of Plato himfelf againfl it : caos'd 
only perhaps by a like reafon with that of 
Madam D'Acier's anger againft M* de la 
MoTTE, namely, the finding that in profc 
his genius (great as it was) could not be ca^ 
pable of the fublime heights of poetry, which 
therefore he banifh'd out of his common- 
wealth. 

Nor were thefe objedions to Homer 
any more leffening of her merit in tranflating 
him as well as that way is capable of, viz. 
fully, plainly, and elegantly, than the moft 
admirable verfes can be any difparagement 
to as excellent profe. 

The bcft cxcufc for all this violence is, 
its being in a caufe which gives a kind of 
reputation even to fuffcring, by never fo ill 
a management of it. 

The worft of defending even Homer in 
fuch a pailionate manner, is its being more 
a proof of her weaknefs, than of his being 
liable to none. For what is it can cxcufc 
Homer any more than Hector, for flying 
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at the fizft Jight of Achxij/ES i whofe terri- 
ble aipcft fare needed not fuch an inexcufe- 
ablc fright to Tet it oflTj and methinks all 
that account of MraERVA's reftoring his dart 
to Achilles, comes a little too late, for 
cxcuftig Hector's fo terrible apprehenfioa 
at the TO? fitft. 
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Some Account 

OF THE 

REVOLUTION. 

JN the Year itfsg, there was 
; a wonderful Confternation 
! among feme People, and 
I an eager Expe£l:ation in Ali, 
what would be the Event of 
' an Army's landing in En^- 
land, under the Command of a Prince (b 
nearly related, and nearer allyM to the 
King. The pretended Caufe of his coming 
was for Rcdrefs of Grievancesj the real 
one needs not be mentioned, and will be 
eadly imagined. 

T H ^ Nation had been long uneafy, eren 

lafome former Reigns, vith Fears of Pope. 
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ry and arbitrary Powers and of late many 
of the very Court and Council appeared on- 
fatisfied on that Account. Some were vexM 
alfo for two other Reafons ; the great Di- 
minution of their Salaries, by the ill-dmed 
Retrenchments of the Treafury, and their 
finding all the Power and Favour engrofs'd 
by a few, and thofe alfo the foolilbefl: of the 
Roman Party. 

This general Diflike of the King's Ma- 
nagement, had, like an Infeftion, reached 
fome of his Minifters themfelves, as the 
E^dixho^ MulgravediVidMiddkton^ never the 
leaft tainted with being either falfe or fa£^i- 
ous 5 yet the firft of them, not only in Exe- 
cution of his OflBce, aflifted openly all the 
Proteftant Clergy, but abfented himfetf 
from all the Councils ; and both of them, 
in their own Juftification, took all Occafions 
of deriding the ill Advices of the Papifts. 

B UT a more dangerous Symptom of the 
future Change,, was a Defertion ampng the 
Oificers of his Majefty's Army, and, at laft, 
of the Lord Churchill himfelf, tho' a kind 
of Favourite. 

Yet all this was nothing, in comparifon 
of the Princefs's withdrawing her felf from 
Court by Night, without any Servants, ex: 
cept the Lady Churchill, and Mrs. Berkeley^ 

con: 
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eoBihided by the Bifhop of JLondm^ whofe 
kte Difgraoe at Court bad hdp'd htm to a 
reverential fort of Popularity^ ivhich he» 
of all the Bilbops, would leaft have found 
otherwife. 

And becaufe this extraordinary Defer* 
tion of <Mie Daughter, as well as the other^s 
fitting on a Father's Throne afterwards^ 
muft needs feem wonderful in two fuch 
PrinceiTesy both of ftrid De votion, and ma* 
ny great Virtues^ Pofterity perhaps will be 
glad to have fome farther Account of fuch 
unprecedented Proceedings in Peribns of 
fo unblameable and illuftrious a Chara£ler. 

'T I s very remarkablci that this Prince 
was fo thoroughly unfortunate^ as to be un* 
done by his own Children, and the more, 
by their being bred up moft carefully and 
religioufly, and their being endowed with 
all virtuous Inclinations. Thefe being firft 
deceived, by the indefatigable Induftry of 
fome People, drew in a great Part of the 
Nation to be deceived alfo, by the Good- 
nefs of their Difpofitions, and the Nearnefs 
of- their Relation to the Perfon accufed. 
For who could fufped fuch Daughters of 
wronging their Father ? It was infufed into 
them feverally by the propereft Inftruments 
that could be founds that their Father was 
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not only refolved to perTecute the Proteftane 
Religion, but to ftick at nothing in order to 
it f and therefore, at once to prevent bis eld- 
eft Daughter's fucceeding htm, and to fecure 
the Throne after him to one of his own 
Religion, he had contrived a fuppofititioos 
Son, who was to fucceed, and to fettle that 
which his fuppo&d Father might not live 
long enough to fix fufficiently* And tho' 
the Juftice of his Mind, and the Tendernels 
of his Nature, were enough to difperfe all 
fuch Apprehenfions i yet the Zeal of Popifh 
Religion was brought in to overbalance all 
other Confiderations. All this was joined 
with the Prince of Or^/^^^s conjugal Impo- 
fitions on the moft i:ompIying Wife in the 
World, who was at lad drawn into the 
difmal Neccflity of giving up either her 
Husband, or a Father, refolved and ready 
(as (he thought) to dilinherit her. So that 
two worthy religious Ladies, even becaufe 
they were fo* confented to dethrone a moil 
indulgent Father, and to fucceed him bold- , 
ly, in their feveral Turns, before an inno* 
cent Brother then a Child. 

TofUum ReligiOy &c. 

'Ti s no wonder, after this, if the King 
began to midrufl every body $ which made 

him 
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him on a fudden leave his Army at SaUf. 
hr/^ in order to confider his Condition 
more fecurely at London. And here I mud 
obferve his ill Fortune, in depending on his 
Army at firft too much, and now at lafl: 
too little. For 'tis very probable, that his 
Soldiers, if once blooded, would have gone 
on with him, and have beaten the Prince 
of Orange^ juft as he done before the Duke 
oi M&nmoutfo; the Nature of EngUJbmen 
being like that of our Game-cocks, which 
an Irijh Footman once thought he might 
truft fafely together, becaufe they were 
matchM oh one Side, but quickly found 
them picking out one another's Eyes, The 
Truth is, our Countrymen love no Caufe, 
nor Man, fo well as Fighting, even fome- 
times without any Caulb at all. 

I N quitting his Army thus fuddenly, the 
King was thought too fufpicious and pre- 
cipitate : But (as unlucky Betters will lofe 
on both Sides) he had juft before errM as 
much by his Dilatorinefs, as he did now by 
his Hafte $ for when the Lord Churchill de- 
ferted him at Salisbury^ he fent Orders im- 
mediately to feize all his Papers at ff^ite^ 
ball, before he had fecur*d either his Lady 
or the Princefs, which was only frighteiv- 
ing the one, and difobliging the other. 

When 
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When the King was returnM from 
Saliskir/^ his G)uncii was reduced within 
a very narrow Compafs ; and, fince he ever 
before thought no body entirely in hislnte- 
reft, except they were of his Religion alfo s 
'tis no wonder, if, at this fufpicious Time, 
he confulted with a few Papifts only s who 
(being the very Perfons moft obnoxious to 
a Parliament, whenever fummon^d, and to 
the Rabble, if Things ran to Confufion) 
unanimoufly advisM him to fly i but more 
for their own fakes than his, becaufe they 
might hope to have an Intereft with hini^ 
remaining in France, whither they were 
now forc'd to efcape themfelves. Froni 
hence alone came that fiital Refolution of 
his retiring 5 which was perhaps the Lofs 
of his Crown, but certainly fome Diminu- 
tion to his former Reputation. 

The King, however, refolv^ to try one 
Remedy firfl:, or, at leaft, by that to dif- 
guife his intended Flight the better j and 
therefore fummon'd all the Peers in Town 
to a kind of General Council in Whitehall; 
at which fome of the Bifhops, as well as 
Temporal Lords^ open'd their Grievances 
fo boldly, that he condefcended to fend two 
of them (viz. the Marquefs oTHakfaXf and 
the Earl of Nottitigham) as his ConUDifli<> 
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ncrt to ihe Prince oF Orange $ joining the 
Lord Godo^hin with them, who was the 
only Man that had the Cunning, or elfe the 
good Fortune, to be at onqe in fome Favour 
with both the King and Prince of Orange. 

In the nGiean time he fent away the 
Queen, in all Hafte and Privacy, under 
the Condu8: of }AoTifitv^ Lauzuny an old 
difgracM Favourite of the French King; 
which indeed was enough to difcover his 
own Intention of going to France foon after, 
^ut it was thought worth incurring that 
Sufpicion, to fecure the Prince of fFales^ 
Whom (he carry'd along with her to Calair. 
After which, the King, (who before judg- 
ed himfelf under a NecefGty of leaving the 
Kingdom ) began now to grow under an 
In^atience alfo i and perhaps indulged his 
Qoeafy Thoughts, with reflefting, that he 
now abandon'd three Kingdoms, not to 
much to fave himfelf, as to follow a Wife 
and only Son. 

Just as he was ftepping into Bed, the 
Night before his going away, the Earl of 
Mi^ave happened to come into the Bed- 
chamber, which being at fo late an Hour, 
might poffibly give the Kin^ fome Appre- 
faenfioaof that Lord's fufpe6ling his EkHgn^ 
irkh which he was refolved not to truft 
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him, nor any other Proteftaat whaitfoever^ 
He therefore ftoppM (hort, and turn'd about 
to whifper him in the Ear, that his Comr 
milfioners had newly fent him a very hope- 
ful Account of fome good AccommodatioB 
with the Prince of OrMge: To which 
that Lord only replyM with a Queftioo, 
asking him> if the Prince's Army halted^ 
or approached nearer to hmdm^ The 
King own'd they dill marchM on ; at which 
the other fliook his Head, and (aid no 
more, only made him ax low Pow, widi 
a deje£led Countenanccy humbly to nrnke 
him underftand, that he gave no Credit fx> 
what the King's hard Circumftances at that 
time obliged him to diflemble^ 

Thus referved was the King to every 
Body about his withdrawing bimfelf; as 
indeed Men are generally moft clpfe in 
Secrets againft their own Intereft, The 
myfterious Carriage of this abfcondingvcoft 
the Lord Chancellor y^ri« his Life (a 
thing indeed of little Value to any Body 
befides himfelf ) who died afterwards in Pri- 
fon, for want of having the fame Warning 
given him to efcape, which had been given 
to the Earl of Melford and Father Titers. 
This Proceeding of his was imputed to 
neither ill Nature nor Carelei^ersy two 
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Faults his Majefty was not guilty of*i 
bat rather to his Generofity j which made 
htm compaffionate his very Enemies fo 
much, as never to forgive that Lord's 
Cruelty in executing fuch Multitudes of 
them in the Weft, againft his exprefs 
Orders. 

The Nuntio alfo efcaped very narrow- 
ly i for, after having ftolen away to Grave/* 
end J behind the Coach of an Envoy of Savoy ^ 
he was there perceived by the Earl of 
Winchelfea^ who, tho' Lord Lieutenant of 
the County, had been unable to preferve 
him from the Rabble s and therefore fent 
immediate Notice of it to the Spanijb Am- 
bafTador s who as fpeedily caus'd the Prince 
of Orange to be waked at Windfir^ and to 
fign a particular fort of Paflport for the 
Train of that San)oy Miniftcr. By this they 
prevented »n Accident that would have 
made an ill Impreffion at this time Upon 
all the Prince's Confederates of the Roman 
Catholick Religion. 

But, to return to the King. At Three 
o' Clock in the Morning, he withdrew him- 
felf by a back Way out of the Bed-cham- 
ber } commanding the Duke of Korthuvu 
kirhmd (whom he left there on a Pallet 
Bed, according to the Cuftom of bis Place 
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waiting) not to open the Door^ befoi;e his 
ufual Hour of nfingf at which timei fede- 
ral Per fens of Quality, according to Cu^oiB^ 
in great Numbers, being con^ to attend 
hmi at hisLevee, divulged the News iflii- 
ni^i^citely of his being gone away. 

The King intending to pafs thro' j^mf 
to the Sea-fide, took with him Sir Edward 
Hales^ a Gentleman of a great Bftate there, 
and a new Convert, which bad drawti 
on him the Hatred of aU that Country, 
to fo great a Degree, as to' make him a 
Hindrance, inftead of a Help to their 
Efcape. This the King himfelf told us at 
his Return from Feverjbamy admiring iit 
Sir Udward^% having fo little Credit in his 
own County : Which was fo right aii 
Image, in little, of his own unfortunate 
Conditloii, that it had been enough to 
make him more cautious, if he couM have 
perceived it fooner. 

The King's fudden abfenting himfelf, 
as it Wjas. very extraordinary, fo it produ- 
ced as extraordrnary EfFefts every wliBre# 

In the Prince of Orang/s Army,- tire 
Nation was looked on as their own j 'at 
lea ft, all the good Employments init. In 
Lmdmy all the Lords there, both Spiritual 
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and Temporal, met the Kfayor and Alder, 
men at GmUhaU, who, with the reft of 
the Citizeos, were under foch a Confter. 
natioD, that they all entirely fubmitted to 
the Gondud of thofe few Peers, who were 
almoft inas much ApprehenHon themfelves: 
For, indeed, the Rabble were the Mafters, 
if the Beads had known their own Strength ; 
at leaft, till the Prince's Army arriv'd at 
Lmfytti which then took their Turn in be* 
iog <b» tho* but one Degree better. One 
of the Lords, in the Name of all the reft, 
aflured the City Magiftrate&of their Afledi- 
on and Care for the publick Safety $ 
after which, they retired into a Room ap- 
pomitA for them, and diufing Mr. Gwm 
and Mr. CmIo^ to ad the Part of Secre- 
taries, who had been fo before to the Earls 
ci Rcthefier an^ Mulgrave^ two Lords th«i 
prefent i they fent Letters immediately to 
the Fleet, the abandon*d Army of King 
Jmut, and to all the confiderable Grarrifons 
Is Englmui, which kept them all in Ordeir 
and Subje(%ion, * not only to the prefent 
Atttborltjr, but to that which fhould be 
letdbd leewards. 

Ths Citixens wiere extreamly appre- 
beafiva of the Ttfovr, imagining all their 
Houles would tumble down at the firft; 
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which the Lords took Occafioa of the 
Lieutenanc^s Abfence, at fuch a time, to 
put that Command into the Hands of the 
Lord Lucas^ who had the good Fortune 
to be quartered there with his Company 
of Foot« But the moft important Ad of 
this Affembly, was their fending one Peer 
of each Ryank with a Letterto the Prince 
of Orange f fubfcribed by them all, in which 
they took Notice of the King's Abfence, 
and the Neceffity of his making all Ex- 
pedition to Lmdon^ in order to the publick 
Quiet. This Addrefs was fign'd by the 
* Archbifliop of Canterbury in the firft 
Place, whom I particularly mention, be- 
caufe, after this (ingle Aft of Compliance, 
he never would appear in publick Affairs, 
or pay the leaft fort of Refpeft to the Prince 
of Orange^ even after he was eiefted King 
of England'^ and yet, on the other Side, 
had been as morofe to King J Mies before, 
in never acknowledging his Son, or £hew«- 
ing him the leaft Civility. 

While the Lords thus afted in the 
City, they often fent for the Lord Mayor, 
who received all their Orders as fub: 
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miifively^ as if they had been die omA 
legal Commands) and when this AfTembiy 
rofe, the People were fo fenfible of their 
Dignity, or rather of their Care to pre- 
vent all Diforders, that feveral of them, 
even the two Lords before mentioned, tho* 
Minifters of the unfortunate King, had 
their Coaches attended with Crowds and 
Applaufes as hv as the City-gates. Which 
I purpofely take Notice of, becaufe it is a 
moft remarkable Inftance of the Advaa- 
tage and Power which Men of Rank have 
above others, whenever they fhew. thein- 
felve induftrious and zealous for the pub- 
lick Good. 

From this Time forwards, 'till the 
King's Return out of Kent, thefe Lords 
met every Day in the Council-chamber at 
WhitehiUli and by that prevented the Un- 
rulinefs of the Rabble, who, the firft Hour 
after the King's abfconding, puU'd down 
the Houfes of the Florentine Envoy, and 
the Spamjb Ambaflador j the lafl of whom 
had full Amends made him, notwithftand- 
ing fo high an Infolence : For the Earl of 
Mn^ave (tho' his Mafter was gone, and 
his Staff laid afide) yet thought the Ho- 
nour of the Nation fo much concerned, 
that he prefum*d to uke upon himfelf to 
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otxier an Apartment in WhktbM immtSdi- 
ately, and a gl'eat Tabic to be kept for 
him twice a Day, with Yoemcn of tbe 
Guard to attend tn fiis outward Room 
(which they never do but on the King only) 
for which Strain of Autfioriry he had tfit 
Fortune to thanked both by ¥M^yamtf 
and the Prince of Ormge. This was the 
highefl: Refpeft that could poffibly be paid 
10 the King of Spmn hk Mafter ; and yet 
for himfeify a better Reparation was made 
afterwards by King WiUUm^ who ^ire 
him I Toeo l. in lieii of his pretended Loffes \ 
but k rather was for his good Service In 
perfuading all the Houfe of AufhtA to ack- 
nowledge him King, to which tfiey were 
a great while extreamly averfe, notwiti)- 
ftanding their Union with him ugainf! 
Frmict and King Jsmet. 

The Bifhop of Canttrfmry reftifing to 
come ^hy more among thofe Lords who 
met at WhitehaS^ and riie Archbifbop of 
Twk being unacouftomed to the Btt(ine(s 
of fuch an Aflembly, « Lord foefore-named^ 
one Day proposM the Marquefs of HaUfm 
as a fit Ferfon to prefide in it, wiiicii be. 
ing agreed to» happened to be the Caufie 
of an his Favour with the Prince oiONmgi§ 
who> finding Jiim in that Maoaer ac the^^ 
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Head of fuch a Council, and indeed read/ 
to ferve any Turn, thought he might be 
ufeful in this Conjundurej the* before, 
be had always forbidden his Agents ever 
to truft him with their DeHgn of coming 
into England. He was accordingly ftill 
forced to undergo an eafy fort of Tryal, 
before. that Party would entirely confide in 
bim; which was after this manner. When 
the King unexpe£!tedly returned from Fever^ 
fiami they rcfolved in the Prince's Council, 
that fome Perfons fhould be fent to White- 
hallj with an imperious fort of MefTage in 
the Dead of Night, to make him under- 
(land, the Prince look'd on him as his Pri- 
foner, and accordingly expe6led he would 
immediately remove to Ham^ under a 
Guard of T^utchmm. The Earl of Shrewf- 
iurfy and the Lord Delamere willingly un- 
dertook this extraordinary Embafly; but 
the Prince added the Marquefs of Halifax 
to be at the Head of it ; and could not help 
fmiling (as he own'd afterwards) to fee him, 
whocamea Commiflioner to him from the 
other Side, accept to aft fo low a Part To 
very willingly. All this was after the King's 
being difcover'd in Kent^ before which time 
the Peers fat daily in the Council-chamber 
afc fVhitehABi where the Lord Mulgrave 
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one Morning happenM to be advertifed pri- 
vately, that the King had been feiz'd by 
the angry Rabble of Feverjham^ and had 
fent a poor Countryman with the New% 
in order to procure his Refcue : Which was 
like to come too late, fincc the Meflenger 
had waited long at the Council-door, with- 
out any body's being willing to take Notice 
of him. This fad Account mov'd him with 
great Compaffion, at fuch an extraordina- 
ry Inftance of worldly Uncertainty i and 
no Cautions of offending the prevailing Par- 
ty, were able to reft rain him from (hew- 
ing a little Indignation at fo mean a Pro- 
ceeding in the Council. Uppn which, their 
new Prefident adjourn'd it haftily, in order 
to prevent him ; but that Lord earneftly 
conjured them all to fit down again prefent- 
ly, that he might acquaint them with a 
Matter which admitted of no Delay, and 
was of the higheft Importance imaginable. 
Accordingly, the Lords, who knew nothing 
of the Bufinefs, could not but hearken to 
it ; and thofe few that guefs'd it, and faw 
the Confequence, yet wanted Time for 
concerting enough together about fo nice, 
and fo very important a Matter, as fav- 
ing or lofing a King's Life. The Lords 
therefore £at down again, and he then rfr 
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prefented to them what a Barbarity it 
would be, for fuch an Affembly to connive 
at the Rabble^s tearing in Pieces even any 
private Gentleman, much more, a Great 
Prince, who, with all his Popery, was ftill 
their Sovereign, So that meer Shame obli- 
ged them to fufpend their Politicks a- while, 
and to call in the MefTenger, who told them 
with Tears, how the King had with much 
Difficulty engag'd him to deliver a Letter 
from him to any Perfons whom he could 
find willing to fave him from fo imminent 
Danger. The Letter had no Superfcripti« 
on, and was to this E(k6t : To acquaint 
the Reader of it^ that he had been difco- 
verM in his Retreat by fome Fifhermen of 
Kentf and fecur'd at firft there by the Gen- 
try, who were yet afterwards forced to re- 
iign him into the Hands of an infoient 
Rabble. 

On fo prefling an Occafion, and now fo 
very publickly made known, the Council 
was furpriz'd, and under fome Difficulty : 
For, as there was Danger of difpleafing, 
by doing their Duty, fo there was no lefs, 
by omitting it $ fince the Law makes it 
highly criminal to be only paffive in fuch 
an Extremity : Befides, that moft of them, 
unacquainted as yet with the Prince of 
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Orof^e^ imaginM him prudent^ and ocmie* 
quencly capable of puniihing fo bafe a De- 
fer tion, either out of Generofity or Policf^ 
Thefe found afterwards their Caution need- 
lefs) but at prefent it influenced tbe Council 
enough to make them fend Two Hundred. 
of the Life-guard, under the Command of 
their Captain, the Earl of Fever/bam^ 6rft 
to fecure the King from all Dangler of the 
common People, and afterward to attewl 
him toward the Sea* fide, if he continued 
his Refolution of retiring j which they 
thought it more decent to connive at| than 
to detain him here by Force. 

B u T it feems he was prevailed on to lay 
afide, or rather defer his Journey to France^ 
till a farther Opportunity 5 and it is not 
unlikely, that trufting no body at that time, 
he might only pretend to be convinced of his 
Error in going away, in order to get a bet- 
ter Opportunity for it at Lmdm^ than he 
could hope for in that Country, where he 
was fo narrowly watch'd, under the Pre- 
tence of being only guarded. Bur, what- 
ever his Defign was, the Shouts of Joy, 
and Shew of Welcome which attended his 
Coach through Londtm^ both ftarlled his 
EnemieSj and inclined him a little to flight 
his Friends J openly blaming in Council all 
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thofe Peers, who, in his Abfence, and out 
of meer Necef&ty, had taken on themfelves 
a Power that was fo very ufeful to the pub- 
lick Quiet. Which ihews how jealous of 
their Authority Princes are apt to be, tho> 
nothing can more endanger them, than fuch 
an overftraining it* 

The King's Return altered al! the Mea- 
fures taken in the Prince of Oranges Camp, 
which was by this time become a Court, 
and all Places fuppofed to be at their Dif- 
pofal. The Prince, who needed Counfel 
fometimes, had now more Qccafion than 
ever, to affemble all thofe about him, who 
were either of Quality or Confideration 
enough for it. Some, who yet have been 
fince the greateft Jacolrites and NtmjurarSy 
proposed the fending King James to the 
Towefy and hinted at fomething farther. 
But even the worft-humour'd Princes are 
iefs fevere than Counfellors on fuchOcca- 
fions, efpeciaHy to Perfons of their own 
Rank, with whom they cannot avoid hav- 
ing a kind of FeUow-feeling. Whether (as 
fome partial to him have imagined) it pro- 
ceeded either from Generofity, or fome 
Promife made to his Wife at Parting ; or 
whether he was made believe, that neither 
(he Kiflg^ Death nor Imprifonment would 
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help him to the Crown fo foon, as his E(catv> 
ing into Francey a Country fo hated by the 
Englifi i or whether he might apprehend 
his Wife's Title would be found better than 
his own, in Cafe of her Father's being 
dead : On which foever of thefe Grounds 
it ^as, the Prince of Oratge at laft refolved 
to connive at the King's going into Fratice, 
and to prefervc him from Violence in order 
to it. 

According to the Defign of fending 
him away by the Defpair of any Accom- 
' modation, the Earl of Feverjham (whom 
the King fent to the Prince with a Com- 
pliment) was, inttead of a civil Recepti- 
on, clapt into Prifon immediately; and 
Mr. Zuylefte'm was fent in all Hafte to Kent 
to forbid the King's approaching to London, 

B u T the King was arrived there before* 
in the midft of many joyful Acclamations, 
which obliged the Prince to dally no Ion* 
ger, and to fend thofe three Lords befbrci- 
mentloned, in fuch a Manner as might 
feem almoft to pronounce his Doom. They 
affeftedly came about Midnight, and rather 
exaaed, than defired Admittance to his 
Bed-fide at that unfeafonable Hour j where 
the Marquefs of Halifax inform'd him from 
the Prince, that it was dangerous to his 
: Maje: 
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Majefty» as well as to the publick Peace, 
to remain in J^ndm; and fo defired his 
immediate going to Ham^ a Houfe near it, 
belonging to the Duchefs of Lauderdde. 

Th e King underftood the MeiTage, as 
well as his Danger in being refraQoryj 
therefore only defired Ham might be chan- 
ged for Rochefterj a Town not far from the 
Sea Coaft of France j to which the Lords 
foon brought him the Prince's Confent; 
and fo he was conveyed thither by Water, 
under a Guard of "^Viky ^utchmm^ whofe 
Officer had private Orders to let him efcape 
afterwards to France. 

I "Must not omit two things, whjch 
ihewM his Temper under fuch an unex- 
peded Change. When the ftout Earl of 
Craven refolved to be rather cut in Pieces, 
than to refign his Poft at Whitehall to the 
Prince's Guards, the King prevented that 
unnecefTary Bloodihed with a great deal of 
Care and Kindnefs: And amidft all that 
juft Apprehenfion of Violence to his Perfon, 
at the fudden Entry into his Chamber of 
thofe three Lords, he at leafl difguis'd it 
Co welly as to difcourfe about the ferving 
of the Tide, and other things relating to 
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his Removal, as coolly, and unoonceraedly, 
as if it had been only a common Journey. 

The fame Nighc that the King was 
fent thus to Rochefier^ the Prince of Orsmge 
came to London $ where the People were fo 
frighted with a Report artificially fpread 
about fome Irijb Papifts intending a Maf- 
facre, and with the ufua! Infolence of a 
Rabble, that he was received with a feem* 
ing Satisfadion. 

The next Day he fummoned all the 
Lords in Town to St. Jameses where he 
kept his Court, and after he had in a few 
Words opened the pretended Caufe of his 
coming, hedefiredthem toconfiderof the 
fitted Means to accomplifli the good Ends 
and Promifes in his Declaration! which, 
as it was the firft time, fo it was alfo the 
laft, that ever he feem'd to remember 
thofe Promifes, during all his Reign. 

The Lords accordingly met him next 
Day at Wefiminfier^ where they only choft 
the Marquefs of Halifax for their Speaker, 
and made an Order againft any Papifts ap« 
pearing about the Houfe of Parliament. 
Butr on Monday following, Notice was 
brought to the Lords> of the King^s being 
efcaped from Rochefter^ according to the 

before-mentioned tacit Agreement about 
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that Matter between him and the Prince ; 
who let him go, only becaufe he thought 
his efcaping into France would be the fureft 
Means of helping him to poflTefs his Place 
here. Of this the King himfelf was fen- 
iible, and therefore, as foon as ever his Life 
was fecure, he contrived to leave a Letter 
behind him direded to the Earl of Middle^ 
tony in which he appealed both to God and 
Man againft his Flight, forc'd upon him 
by fo near a Relation. His Courtiers moved 
to have this Letter read, but it was carried 
by Vote in the Negative 5 which was the 
firft Proof of the Lords Intention of ex- 
cluding their King, though many Divifions 
arofe among them afterwards about the 
Way of doing it. 

The Y all agreed alfo now in two things, 
the moft important that could be. The 
firft was, that a Convention fliould be fum- 
moned by circdlar Letters in the Prince of 
Orange^s Name, to all thofe Places which 
have a Right of chufing Members of Par- 
liament: And fecondly, that the Prince 
fliould be defired to manage all publick 
Affairs, as well as all publick Monies, in 
the mean time/ 

^SoMB who had Eftates in Ireland j de- 
fif ed the Care and Prefervation of that im- 
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porcant Kingdom might be particularly in- 
ferted into that Addreis ; which was fome- 
thing oddly oppofed by the New-Court 
Party (for their fure Expectation of a new 
King warrants me now to call them fo) 
but yet the Reafon and meer Neceility of 
the thing propofed, forced them to comply 
with it at lafh 

It may be wondered at, and fcarce be- 
lieved hereafter, that a full Houfe of No- 
blemen, wherein were fo many of the old 
Court and Council, fbould agree fo readi^ 
]y to lay aHde their King, and not fo much 
as read the Letter that he left: behind him, 
which might almoft be reckoned the hA 
Words of a dying Sovereign : But that was 
the Caufe of it, being thought dangerous, 
and too movkig to be read. It muft alfo 
be confiderM, that of late, both the King's 
Aftions, and the Prince of Grangers (even 
as if they had agreed it between them) 
tended to the pofTeffing every Body with 
a ftrong Opinion, of the Proteftant Religi- 
on being endangered by the one, and pro- 
tested by the other. This made almolt aU 
the King's Minifters, as well as his Courti. 
ers, expefl: more Favour even under this 
new Prince, than they were like to find 
among a few Bigots of a Religion that en- 
dures 
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dufes no other. Therefore, fince Zeal in 
fbine^ and Intereft in all, co-operated againft 
the King, we need look for no farther Rea- 
fons of fo fudden a Change. 

Besides all this> we may reafonably 
conclude, that fome few Perfons meaning 
the Prince no good, might think it impru- 
dent to ftem a Tide, to no other Purpofe, 
except their own Ruin : And therefore ra- 
ther refcrved that Intereft (which, by their 
Compliance, they obtained both with the 
Prince and People) to fecure the publick 
Good as much aspoflible, in a Seafon when 
almoft every Body feem'd to abandon it. 
For fome of the old fVhiggs^ who had fo 
long defpairM of Court Favour, were now 
fo tranfported with it, not only out of 
their old Principles, but even out of their 
very Senfes alfo, that fuch a good Oppor- 
tunity was loft, of re-fettling our old Con- 
ftitution, as perhaps England is never like 
to have again. Which I do not obfervc 
with any Regard to either of the Kings in 
Competition ^ but I only mean, that (which, 
foever Prince that Conftitution Ibould fee 
up) our Liberties might have been fecured, 
and the Government fixed, on the beft and 
fteadieft Foundations, an united Intereft 
of King and People. 

d % This 
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' This Addrefs of the Lords, invefting 
the Prince with almoft Regal Power, tho? 
fufficiently welcome, was yet a little perplex- 
ing : For as he could not but think it daa- 
gerous to dally with fuch an Offer ; fO| on 
the other Hand, it was not very fafe to ac- 
<;ept it, without the Approbation of the 
Commons alfo. 

The Difficulty lay in this ; that he could 
have that Approbation neither formally, nor 
plainly, without firft affembling a Parlia- 
ment i which yet itfelf alone was fo great 
an Afl: of Sovereignty, that, to call it by 
the L(prds Advice only, was, in a maimer, 
accepting the Regal Power from them. 

H £ was better advifed in this, than in 
mod: other things i for a good £:&pedient 
was refolved on. He reply 'd, that he would 
confider of their Addrefs, and, in the mean 
time, aflembled at St, James's all thofe in 
Town, who had been Members of King 
Charleses two laft Parliaments, together 
with the Lord Mayor, Court of Aldermefl> 
and Fifty Reprefentatives of the Common 
Council, whom he defired to confider the 
extraordinary Neceflity of coming prefent* 
ly to fome good Refolution* 

Accordingly, they all went to 
fVeJtminfier next Day^ where, in the ufual 

Houfe 
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Houfe of Commons ( chuOng Mr. VoweU 
for their Speaker) they imitated the Lordsi 
in making exadly the fame Addrefs. And 
indeed both Houfes might well concur in 
ally (ince influenc'd, I might have faid en- 
forc'dy by the fame Caufes ; which laft 
Expreifien I make ufe of, both on account 
of the Prince's Army here, commanded by 
a famous General, the Marefchal de Scham^ 
bergy and alfo of a Murmur which went 
about, that the City Apprentices were com- 
ing down to Weftmififtir in a violent Rage 
againft all who voted againft the Prince of 
Orange^s Intereft. And *tis certain, that 
fome hot-headed Perfons were hardly re- 
ftrained by the Prince of Orange himfelf, 
who likM their Zeal, but found no need of 
ufing fuch a fort of Me^s, as mighc juft. 
ly invalidate all that (hould be then done 
in his Favour. 

A $ foon as they had thus publickly ad- 
drefs'd to the Prince^ and every Man had 
privately adjulled his own Conditions with 
him, both Houfes diiTolved themfelves, in 
order to go into their feveral Countries to 
influence the approaching Ele£tion of that 
Convention whkh was to fettle all things. 

*T 1 8 eafily imagined, that all pof&ble 
Induftry was ufed| for chufing only Perfons 

ill. 
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iU-aflPeCled] to the unhappy King, which 
(for that only Reafon, becaufe he was fo) 
Were not very difficult to find. But it 
happened alfo> that the Church party was 
almoft as much opposM as the Jacohites^ 
becaufe inclined to fet up the Prince fs di 
Orange^ above even the Prince her Huf- 
band ; notwithftanding that he was here, 
arm'd, and fhe was abfent. For this Rea- 
fon fhe was kept in Holland^ 'till he had 
inafter*d that Difficulty, which vex'd him 
more than any other. 

There was Oppofition alfo from her 
Sifter the Princefs oi^enmark^ who thought 
it hard to lofe her Rank of Succeffion, by 
yielding the Crown to him who was but 
the fecond Branch, and of whom fhe had 
deferved fo well: And now both thefe 
Sifters were affifted in their feveral Preten- 
fions by the Church-party^ for one Reafon' 
only, viz. becaufe they were bred up ex- 
treamly devoted to it. 

One of the Prince's Arguments ( tho* 
be gave fome more folid ones, that feldom 
fail to perfuade) was indeed a little extraor- 
dinary 5 for he very gravely endeavoured to 
make his Friends believe, that he would 
leave them all in the Lurch, by returning 
with his Army into Holland^ rather than 

yield 
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yield the Title to his own Wife : And a« 
while he oppofed (tho* to no Purpofe) 
tvcn her being joined with himfelf in the 
Sovereignty. Which ih«ws the extream 
Reftlefsnefs of Ambition, even in its higheft 
Scenes of Succefs. For, tho* an almoftex* 
travagant Expedition had thus luckily fuc« 
ceeded, even beyond his utmoft Hopes ; yet, 
upon this Jealoufy, he grew more uneafy^ 
than perhaps ever in his Life before. 

On this Account he grew jealous of his 
moft intimate Confidents among the Efi^^ 
lijbj becaufe they had fo much Regard to 
his Wife, with whom he liv'd always cold- 
ly, and a little imperioufly (imitating in 
that Henry VIIL) tho' her conftant and 
moft remarkabld Compliance with him, 
even againft her own Father and Princi- 
ples alfo, had been a mighty Help to all 
his Deiigns. 

A T this Time, among other Confulta- 
tions held in feveral Places about thefe Mat- 
ters, there was one appointed at Mr. fFil- 
Ham Hetberth Lodgj|ngs in St. James\ who 
was then fick of the Gout, and fo concernM 
at the Great Favourite^s urging it was beft 
to make the Princefs no Sovereign, and on* 
ly a Queen Confort$ that, rifing out of 
Bed with E^rneftnefs, he protefted againft 

ever 
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ever drawing a Sword od the Phinoe^s Side;^ 
if be coold have imaging hinl cspable ^. 
fuch Ufage to his Wife. This fo akmn^d 
and convincM Monf. Bentimk, of the bn^ 
poffibility of obtaining a Point, which even 
fo interefted a Courfier as Herbert refused 
to comply in, that in half an Hour's time: 
he brought them Affurance from the Prinoe* 
of his not infifting on it> and of his being 
content with conjun£Hve Sovereignty, on' 
Condition he might have the fole Admini* 
tion ; which laft they confented to, bdcaule' 
herfelf fo deHred it. 

The Pretenfions of the Princefs of 2)a^ 
mark were more eafily accommodated : Foiv^ 
fince the Lord Churchill (who governed that 
Family) was like to be highly favoured in 
this new Reign, they little thought of hers. 
And therefore, with a good Bribe to her 
Favourite, the Prince had no more to do, 
but to promife the Princefs a great Penfi- 
on by a Settlement in Parliament 5 which 
being in prefenr, and enough to keep her^ 
Court in Splendor, was then^ thought equi*^ 
valent to three Kingdoms in R'everfion, 

Thus were all things difposM of for-' 
the Convention in the Cabals on the Prince 
of Grangers Side ; and it met on the a 2d' 
of January. The Prince fent to both 

Houfes 
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Houfcs t Letter^ urging them to all imagi: 
nftble Expedition, under the Pretence of 
common Dangers, But as foon as the Lords 
had diofen the Marquefs of Halifax again 
for their Speaker, a Letter viras ftraight 
brought in, direded to the Speaker of that 
Haufe : And it appearing by the Bearer of 
it. Kin Gnif> that it was given him by the 
JSjktl of Mdfwd at St. Germame\ in France^ 
where our King then liv'd^ the Lords with 
m kind of Glamour forbad it to be read. 
By wbkh it appear^ plainly, what was 
like to foQow againft that unhappy Prince j 
tho' they fttll divided about the Manner of 
excluding him. 

Now this is the Place, where I would 
fpare no Care I am capable of, to explain 
all tbofe (ecret Turns in that famous Affem* 
bly, which at lafl; made a new Settlement 
of the Crown of England (I wifh I could 
fay, of it's Prerogative alfo, by the juft 
bounding of which all our Liberties fubfift) 
but alasi that was the leaft Thought of 
thofe who dethroned a King, and impo* 
verifh'd a Nation^ under that Pretence 
only. 

Thb Hottfe of Commons was the moft 
unanimous in the new Courtfliipj and 
therefoife i% was thought wifeft to begin 
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this great BufineTs there ; from vhence they 
feat up to the Loids this foUowiog Vote: 
Thtt tieKof, ^bavhig witJrmtm bimfelf 
mtoftheKhigdmi,baJMualeJtheGmm- 
newf, tmdfotheThrtwwasiewmgvdeaft. 

The Houfe of Lords was extreamly-full, 
icarce one of them was abfent, except the 
Fapifts ; and it was divided into three Par- 
ties : That of the High-Churth inclia'd to 
the FiincelTes s thofe whom we now caD 
Whiggt, alTured of good Imployments under 
the Prince « and a Third, very much tke 
finallcft, inclin'd to the unfortunate King, 
fome out of Confcience, but more oat of 
Defpair of Favour from the Prince. 

Left Uafaifi'd. 
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OF THE 

GOD S. 

S Sensible Men, of aH 
Degrees, (hew their Prudence, 
not only in rightly managing 
their Affairs, but alfo in feek- 
ing out for themfelves fome 
Sort of Pleafures and Diverfions; finding 
by Experience, that our Minds, nolefsthan 
our Bodies, require a Relaxation, in order 
to be the more adrive and vigorous after- 
wards; fo, even the Gods themfelves, tho* 
far above the Frailties of poQr Mortals, yet 
are reported by Horner^ and all the Poets 
of old, fometimes to fbfpend their graver 
Confiderations, and, in plain Englifi^ take 
a Cup of Neifar together. 

O N E of thefe merry Meetings was ap- 
pointed t'other Day by Jufiter^ who fent 
Mercury (from whom I received the follow, 
fflg Account ) to invite the whde $et of 
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Gods and Goddeffes to that iHoftriots J^ 
fembljr. 

After they had fill'd their Bcfiies^tfi 
AtnbroJU^ they began to talk a Iitcle fieeljr 
of all their feveral forts of Worlds, {omsci 
vrbieh we ignorant Men call Phuiets» anl 
£iocy them made only for us to g^ae oa« 

When they had rambled over many of 
the more confiderable Globes» they &U t^on 
this of ours at laft ^ but finding in it mote 
Occafion for their Anger tbandMirMtrtfa, 
were e*en juft going to annihilate it (w^icfa 
to the Gods is no more than breaking a 
Glafs among Good-fellows, wiea they find 
it dirty) if Momus had not burft out iofio 
a fudden Fit of Laughter at a certaw Cneli- 
ture in it call'd Man ; who (he undertook) 
Ibould be a Subjeft able to furnifh Sport 
enough for the whole Feaft, if they woold 
but, for once, connive at lu$ Faults, and 
only expofe his Follies. 

Ve N us a little blulb'd at tlijs, for.t^c 
fake (as it wasgue6»d) oi4dmis, Atchifes^ 
and half a Hundred more Gall^ji^ of li««s: 
Then pertly repreh^ded Mmts^htm^^ 
ing fo bold with a Greawrq thatfWi*. %st^t 
accounted the via^ -Image of iH Gmfei 
and for the h^ of fOnit of whicfe, gsl^to 
pleafc ,Ih$ p^n^y, Mtfiig^kY^^yMf^.s^d 
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JViouiMafd totransfofm himfelf iBM^a moiv 
ul Shapes But Pitlcgn bid her be fiteat 
for Sntee^ tsBiirg them he faw ■ no fuch 
gretrt Dififepenoe between Creatures of two 
Legs^ ta^ thofe of four, except in Vanity | 
io vhidi die firft Sort did fo much abound, 
as ptefiunptuoufly to arrogate the Prdie- 
snioaioe above all their Brethren, nay, 
fuofiuiely pretend to refembte the very 
Deities themfelves. They all fmird at the 
jealous Spitie of FmIcm, whifpering, that 
there was not much PrefiimptioQ in aifed- 
ii^ to be tike his Godibip. 

J V V I T a R, knowing himfelf cenfur'd for 
OQt fpending a Thunderbolt or two upon 
fuch a Race of prefomptuous Animab, 
tudy Mumtf was in the right, in thinking 
Mankind fitter to be fcorn'd than punifh^d, 
for fo ridiculous a Pride, efpecially fince 
none ta that divine Aflembly had ever 
diougbt it worth their While to inform 
fhetn better. 

< MoMVs, thus applauded hy^^vet ven- 
tar*d at deriding the Gods themfelves a 
Uctle, for fttflering the very worft of Men 
ftMnetimes' to rule over the very beft, in 
<hinr Mamie, and as their Vice-gerents : 
Nay, ^Ih, ask'd Ptermiffion, by Way of 
|efting, lb midee them Prophets too, as well 
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at Princess becaufc he doubted foms of 
tliein:might hardly be able to fpeak Senfei 
withoitt the Help of Infpiratioa. 

How BvBR^ they admitted of ExcepcL 
ons CO this general Obfervation about Prin- 
cesi and efpecially for the Female Sex : 
Firft, becaufe you muft know the Gods 
are excreamly well-bred; and next^ you 
may be fure the old merry Saying would 
not fail to- take^ at fuch a jovial Meeting, 
Thftt o^ Queens being ftill advised by Men> 
while Kings are often influenced by Women. 

The Gods being now grown a little 
tipfy, laugh'd aloud at every thing that 
M^mus Sh6^ though his Jefts» as I £bar you 
will Bndy did not always deferve.it. ^ 

Y E T he took Notice right enoug^i of a 
certain great and politick ^ Prince, wbofe 
Vanity fo much outweighs his Wifdom, 
that» tnfl^ad of cajoling 9 proud Nation to 
change their Matter, he daily affronts them 
by fome imperious Novelty orother^ either 
about chisrpging their Garb or Government i 
for want of confidering, that Pride. Imd ra- 
ther* be puniLhM tlian flighted* . 

A jT o t; HJi R t Prince, laf oly 4^ocss'd ill 
Exile, was c^nfur'd alfo(|ret with: gn»t 
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Compaifion, amidft all their Mirth) be- 
caufe, tho' he not only meant to govern 
well, but had Talents capable of it ; yet, 
notwithftanding all that, he loft three King- 
doms, meerly for want of being wifely 
principled in his Youth, and inftruded, that 
Kings fhould indeed reverence the Gods, 
and appear decently devout, but never vio^ 
lently zealous for any thing befides Juftice, 
and the publtck Good ; which Vertue alone, 
they faid, without other Religion^ is fuffi. 
cient to make them Heroes on Earth, and 
advance them afterwards to be Demi-Gods 
in Heaven. 

AhL the Gods admired that odd Mix- 
ture of which his f Succeflbr was compo- 
fed i fo very lazy, heavy, and eafilyimposM 
on by Favourites, and yet fo very ambitious 
and enterprizing; which they attributed to 
the different Chara£lers of his Anceftors | 
who, on his Mother's Side, were onfy Sove- 
reigns (Hewrj IV. of France excepted) but, 
on his Father's, fuch as deferved %o be fo. 

Y B T Jupiter himfelf Ihcw'd great Efteem 
of him ; but was fufpeffced a little of fome 
Partiality, on account of his owi) Proceed* 
logs with old Father Saturn. He was ob» 
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ferved slib to hTs Gmtpuede all tihe while 
they Wierc talking of this Prince, which 
made the Gods whifper to one another a 
Jitttle malicioufly. 

Th b r c was a certain * King in a Cor. 
ner« which they had alfb a Fling at, for 
having made too bold with a Lonatick Bro- 
ther} and for-fufiering hisMinifters after- 
wands to make too bold wkh htmfeif} fo 
that neither hisSabje£h, lior Allies, were 
much the better for his good lntentio[ns. 
Bttt as to bis Brother, Mmm himfclf ex.* 
cosTd him, faying, all things (houtd be judg'd 
by Comparifon, deliring them to look aboat 
the World, and fee how little Nearnefs of 
Blood was confider'd. . Upon being ask*d, 
if he meant any particular Pcrfon, he de- 
fired to be excus'd for having drank a Cup 
of Ne^ar too much , Aen fmiling faid, he 
wifh'd that Prince fo well, he would adviJTe 
him to do like the Eaftern Monarchs, and 
take fome good Phyfician for one of his 
Minifter& 

T H E R E was a t «orthem Prince, \i1iom 
the Gods them lei ves hardly knew what to 
make 6f$ fomething humourfome, very 
brave, mig hty revengeful, indefatigable, 

• Kiqg of Pmi^^L f King of Swtdn. 
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and violently ambitious 5 fome of the main 
Ingredients that make a Heroe. But, tho' 
we Mortals are counted fooHfli, who judge 
by Succefs 5 yet the very Gods were forc'd 
to do it in this Cafe, and fufpend their 
Judgment of this Prince a- while, afham'd 
to be puzzled by a Youth of Four and 
Twenty. 

They perceiv'd another :j:Kinghard by, 
in the fame Quarter, much concerned for 
the Lofs of a * Brother, whom many 
Years ago he had difposM of extreamly 
well ; yet no Body fince ever heard one 
Word of him. MotnuSj laughing fafd, the 
good Prince was not quite dead, tho* forced 
to breathe hard to prevent being buried ; 
becaufe no Body perceived any other Sign 
of Life in him. Some of the Gods fmil'd, 
and faid, it would be well for the Quiet 
of Mankind, if all Princes were as dull 
and infigniBcant. 

Another + King would fcarce have 
been taken Notice of, if he had nor, one 
Morning, taken that Title for his Morn- 
ing^s Draught, and declared himfelf to be 
one. But the Gods faid, for his Excufe, 
that there was more plain Dealing in that 

% King of Denmark. * Prince George of Denmark. 
t King of Prujfia. 
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Proceeding than in all the reft of time 
Rank^ M'ho pretended to derive theirs, 
cither from the Gods, or Approbation of 
the People, whereas neither in Reality are 
the leaft guilty of the Matter. 

This honefl Prince (faid Mtmus) went 
.more plainly to work^ and becaufe no body 
elfe cared for him enough to do it, even 
took a good Refolution, and fet up himfelf. 
Mars frowned, and faid, it was of ill Exam- 
ple, and againft the Cuftom of Princes; 
whofe additional new Honours and Titles 
are ever wont to arife from Wars and Coft- 
queft, out of the Blood and Treafiire of 
their Subje£^s« 

But Jupiter told him he was a blufter- 
ing God, to find Fault with the only good 
Circumftance of fo vain an Adion } which 
yet In time would make his mifcbievous 
Godfliip Amendsi by fettingagog all the 
little Princes both of Itafy aijd GrmMPi^, 
whofe Mouths now water at the fame D^- 
oity> and, to obtain it, will never kt Ei^ 
rope be quiet* . 

Now came into Play an od4 fUiiiBal, 
which Momus faid was callM an Eoiptfror, 
'''juii as a little Mm Bird isali^;Bi^^, 
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only becaufe there grows a high Topping 
upon his Head. Some faid he was above 
f " Kings, only as their Hats arc$ and that 
h€ begg'd every Body's Afliftance, while 
he would not help himfelf. Some of the 
Gods faid, they very often indeed vouch, 
rafed to help poor Mortals who cannot, but 
»evcr fuch who will not help themfelves. 
However the Gods admired the odd Zeal 
f tnofe who devoutly preferve their Re. 
Jigion in one Country, and yet at the feme 
Time affift a Prince who perfecutes the 
fame Religion in another. 

Upon this Oocafion, yupitir obferv'd, 
fiow filly Mortals pnefume to bhme Pro- 
Vidence for the Wcaknefs, or Wickednefe 
tW hereditary Pnnces, while yet they are 
not much happier under thofe whom they 
«tea themfelves. This gave iWbwwx an Op- 
portunity of Raillery : The double Preten- 
tiODs to Crowns, ib mwA in Fafliion now- 
a-day$. arifing moft commooly from the 
People's retting up new Princes, bccaufe 
th^y always fancy thofe beft with whom 
Mcy arc the leaft acquainted. 

So MB Mention «t laft wastnade of a 
««nain * People remarkable for Induftry, 
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